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After a rainy week, the rainbow spans our columns 
from the contributors’ page to the page of “ Worth 
Repeating.” Light on the cloud makes the brightest 
pictures of earth; and the rainbow is one of the 
promised attractions of heaven. 


Good Dr. Cuyler says that he has come back from 
his vacation with “new conceptions of the mighty 
mission of the Sunday-school;” and he has some 
timely words to teachers who have come back from 
their vacation, to resume their share in the work of 
this “ mighty mission.” 


Ready speech is not always a sign of a full mind. 
The more thoughts a man has, the harder it is for 
him to select from them off-hand. “A small stock 
of ideas is more easily managed and sooner displayed 
than a great quantity crowded together.” Every 
one who has noticed the talkers in a Sunday-school 
desk, in a.social prayer-meeting, or in a religious con- 
vention, has had fresh evidence and illustrations of 
this truth. : 


Sir Garnet Wolseley is another of the travelers 
in the East who manage to get along without wine- 
drinking. Judging from the tone of his despatches, 
and from the work he has dispatched, he has not 
felt any lack of spirits while adhering to his practice 
as a total abstainer. There is no place in this world 
where wine is so safe a beverage as water, to an old 





resident or to a sojourner. 
that makes wine so popular abroad or at home. 


Forgiving love never tires. The disciples need not 
have asked how many times they were bound to for- 
give one who came seeking forgiveness ; for the spirit 
which could forgive once could not fail of forgiving 
seventy times seven, if the opportunity were offered. 
Divine love, and whatever love partakes of or reflects 
the divine nature, is as ready at the last as at the first 
to rejoice over the return of the erring. Good Bishop 
Ellicott, of Gloucester, speaking, some time ago, 
of the blessedness of welcoming children into the 
church fold, said: “ Bishops, like other’ men, are 
sometimes tired, and complain that they are over- 
worked ; but you never heard a bishop complain of 
being overworked in the services of confirmation. 
You never heard a bishop say that he wished there 
were fewer calls upon him to administer that rite to 
those who wanted to be counted with the people of 
God.” And so it might be said by every one who is 
called to watch for souls: bishop, parent, teacher ; 
there may be tiring in every other line, but not in the 
line of forgiving,—not in the mission of welcoming 
back the wanderer. None need fear at any time to 
turn with a cry for forgiveness to Christ, or to the 
Christ-like. This thought is beautifully phrased in 
these lines from the pages of a contemporary : 

“No father’s house is full, 
E’en though there seems no resting-place for more ; 
Forgiving arms and doors do open wide, 
If one repentant child implore 
Outside. 
““No mother’s heart is full, 
Unless it be with longing, burning wild— 
Heart-throbbings that no cheerful face can hide— 
The wish to clasp her sinning child 
Outside. 
““God’s flock is never full ; 
Fear not to enter boldly at his door, 
None ever were refused who there applied ; 
He hath abiding-place for more 
Inside.” 


If a man attempts to lead a Sunday-school in 
simultaneous or responsive readings, he must under- 
stand to begin with that unless the school follows as 
he leads, he is a failure. It is not enough for him to 
read ; he must lead. If it is responsive or alternate 
reading that he attempts, he must read his part with 
all the positiveness and all the spirit he would put 
into it if he were asking a life and death question, 
which every one before him must answer on the 
instant, as for dear life. If the response, or the 
alternate sentence, does not come back from every 
one in the room as if all had been waiting and watch- 
ing for the opportunity of its giving, the leader may 
be sure that his reading was at fault, and he must 
straighten to it for his next call on the school. To 
arouse all to respond to or to follow him, is a leader’s 
prime duty in his leading. If it is simultaneous 
reading that the leader is after, he must start every 
voice in the school abreast of his own, and he must 
keep it there, The instant that one voice is behind his 
—even a half-syllable behind—the leader must note 
it and bring it forward peremptorily. Not only his 
voice but his whole self must be in the work of lead- 
ing, rather than of reading; in it with such intensity 
and devotedness that every one in the school will feel 


It is appetite, not hygiene, 





the leader tugging at him, if he lags behind in the 
least. Ali this can be done; it is done by every 
really good leader. Wherever it is not done, there 
is a lack of good leading. And that there is a 
lamentable lack of this sort in a great many Sunday- 
schools is not to be denied. Some men who attempt 
to lead a school in Bible reading, lose all thought of 
leading, in their interest in reading. They read with 
a pious and devotional tone, as if they were poring 
over the Bible in their closets: It seems a pity to 
interrupt them. The temptation in the room is to 
shut to the door with a hush, and leave them to their 
reverent meditations. Hardly any one has the 
temerity to respond to them aloud. Then, again, 
there are men who start off with the Apostles’ Creed, 
or the Ten Commandments, as if it were an indict- 
ment in court, or a proposed statute in a legislative 
body, read by a clerk who is paid for the reading, 
and who has no interest in the performance, except 
asa part of his day’s drudgery, to be done at the 
least cost of lungs and breath. If the school follows 
such a man, it follows him only by imitating his 
indifference. Each reader reads by himself. It is a 
mumble, and a rumble, and a rattle all the room 
over. The leader reads with no regularity. He 
lacks the energy to be uniform in his reading. The 
others are no more regular than he. Such reading 
as this introduces schism into the Creed, and breaks 
all of the Ten Commandments, one after another; 
breaks them into more bits than the original tables 
of the Law were broken into when Moses dashed 
them to the earth on finding that he was not followed 
by the people whom he wanted to lead. Leading a 
Sunday-school in Bible reading is quite an under- 
dertaking. He who attempts it must know what he 
is about, and must note whether or not he is accom- 
plishing what he has undertaken. If the school does 
not follow as he would lead, it is for that man to im- 
prove his methods of leading, or to stand aside for 
some one who can do what he cannot do. 





PLANTING SEED TOO DEEP. 


You can bury the life out of good seed in good soil 
by planting the seed too deep ; just as you can lose 
the gain of well doing by over-doing, in almost every 
line of human endeavor. 

Every farmer knows there is such a thing as killing 
seed by too deep planting; but not every farmer has 
good judgment—and is sure to exercise it—as to the 
amount of covering for each particular kind of seed 
sown by him. So as to the proper limits of all well- 
doing. Every man admits that there is a possibility 
of over-doing ; but he is not sure to see his own dan- 
ger in that line, in each case in hand for the hour. 

At a recent meeting of prominent agriculturists it 
was declared, that “if covered too deep with com- 
pact soil no seed will germinate ;” and that “there 
is good reason for the old rule, not to plant seeds 
more than five times their diameter in depth.” Corn, 
wheat, barley, beans, clover, all were instanced, from 
actual experiment, as doing well with a light cover- 
ing of soil, but as utterly failing of a crop when 
overloaded with the best of soil. And any fair com- 
parison of notes from observing cultivators of mental 
and moral soil, would exhibit similar results in the 
sowing of the seeds of truth. The farmer's rule is a 
good one for the preacher, the teacher, the parent: 
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* not to plant seeds more than five times their diam- 
eter in depth,” ; 

When a parent counsels a child, he does so with 
the thought that he is sowing seed which ought to 
show itself in a future harvest of good. His words 
are intended as germinal. He chooses them with a 
view to their reproductive power. If he points out to 
the child a mistake or a fault just committed, or a 
danger or an opportunity just ahead, he has good 
seed, which is well worth the planting. But if he 
buries that seed under multiplied words of comment, 
or of upbraiding, or of entreaty, the seed may be 
killed by its covering. A large share of all the seed 
sown by parents in the minds of their children is 
smothered to death by the mother-earth of the scold- 
ing, or of the needless repetitions and amplifications 
which follow it. And if any one will recall out of 
his own childhood’s memories the lessons of truth 
which have been most abundantly reproductive in 
his life and conduct, he will be sure to see that they 
are the outgrowth of seeds which were not buried too 
deep with unnecessary words in their planting. They 
were left near enough to the mind’s surface not to be 
beyond the influence of light and air from above. In 
all parental planting in the minds of children “there 
is good reason for the old rule, not to plant seeds 
more than five times their diameter in depth.” 

In the teacher’s chair, in the Bible-class room, in 
the superintendent’s desk, and in the pulpit, there is 
always a danger of over-heaping soil on the seed of 
truth. Too much comment may kill out the life of 
the text. To begin with, he who sows must have 
clearly in mind the distinction between the seed and 
the soil. “The seed is the word ”—God’s word, not 
man’s thought about that word. That word needs to 
be handled as seed. It should be planted with 
judicious care, and not overheaped with soil of any 
sort. Soil is necessary. Planting below the surface, 
by a stimulating question, or a suggestive remark, or 
a helpful illustration, is better than broadcast sowing 
on the bare and hard earth. But, after all, the seed 
is the chief thing; not the soil. Yet there are teach- 
ers and superintendents and preachers who take one 
or two grains of good truth seed, and then devote 
themselves to shoveling earth upon it until the seed 
is buried out of sight and hope forever. The seed 
was good enough, but it was killed in the planting. 
In all attempts at planting the seed of God’s word, 
in class, or school, or congregation, “there is good 
reason for the old rule, not to plant seeds more than 
five times their diameter in depth.” 

Heaping soil on the seed is the great barrier to 
seed-growing in every field of human effort. Mis- 
taking this soil-heaping for seed-planting is one of 
the commonest errors of those who long for mental 
and moral harvests, and failofthem. Many a house- 
keeper would have better servants if she planted 
more seeds, and piled up less soil over those she did 
plant, in her talks with her servants, Many a 
merchant, or manufacturer, or banker, or overseer 
of laborers, kills nine-tenths of the seeds of instruction 


he uses, by the useless words of fault-finding or of 


reproach which he heaps over his counsels to those 
who are under him. Many a man fails of perma- 
nently interesting a neighbor in his personal affairs 
because when he has planted the seeds of information 
about his case he buries those seeds beyond hope of 
life, by his endless explanations and reasons for 
desiring help and sympathy. Many a person,who 
recognizes his fault in a former interview with an 
acquaintance, and desires to make confession of it, 
buries the seed of apology and regret under such a 
mass of soil, in his new words about the original cause 
of misunderstanding, that the seed itself fails to ger- 
minate, while the soil-heap above it is a new barrier to 
free intercourse between the acquaintances. In all 
our sowing for a harvest in the hearts of any of our 
fellows, “ there is good reason for the old rule, not to 
plant seeds more than five times their diameter in 
depth,” 

Not the covering soil, but the lightly covered seed, 
gives the hope of a harvest, in any planting. If we 








are to reap where we have sown, we must choose 
well our seed, must plant it wisely, and must reso- 
lutely refrain from crushing out its life by what we 
heap above it—merely because soil is abundant, and 
we enjoy shoveling. 

This truth would admit of many more specific 
applications; but here is soil enough for this seed. 
Now let it germinate. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


The demand for Teachers’ Bibles has not been dimin- 
ished by the large demand for Revised New Testaments. 
And new seekers for the best help in this line are con- 
stantly coming forward with some such question as the 
following from a lady in Massachusetts : 

In your issue of September 25, 1880, in an article, ‘ The 
Bibles Compared,” you gave as your opinion that the Oxford 
Bible was to be preferred to all others, AsI am thinking of 
buying a Teachers’ Bible soon, it would be a favor if you would 
state in your next issue, whether there has since been any 
improvement in the other Bibles, which would cause you to 
change your opinion. 

There are improvements in all the leading editions of 
Teachers’ Bibles ; and in our judgment the Oxford still 
holds its relative place. Its latest improvement is in 
giving the New Testament with the old version and the 
new in parallel columns. Particulars can be obtained 
of Messrs. T. Nelson and Sons, 42 Bleecker Street, 
New York. 


An honest question asked on any subject is in itself a 
measure not only of the questioner’s knowledge on that 
subject, but of his receptiveness for further information 
in the same line. If his question is direct and specific, 
he knows what he does know, and he knows what more 
he wants to know. If his question is general and vague, 
he is all afloat on the entire subject ; and he is not likely 
to gain help from further knowledge until the knowledge 
he already has, is more available to him. Here, for 
example, is a question from a Pennsylvania correspondent, 
that can best be answered by asking him a dozen ques- 
tions, or more. He writes: 

What is the best and most successful method of imparting 
religious instruction in the Sunday-school? Have you any- 
thing in any previous issue of The Sunday School Times 
relative to above subject ? 

Are you asking for a pastor? for a superintendent? or 
for ateacher? Do you refer to‘instruction from the desk ? 
or to instruction in the class? Have you in mind the 
primary department? the intermediate school? or the 
Bible class? By “imparting religious instruction,” do 
you mean the teaching of the regular Bible lesson of the 
school? or special religious instruction outside of the 
Bible lesson? Do you wish a comparison of methods of 
teaching—didactic, analytical, catechetical, illustrative, 
elliptical, individual, simultaneous? Is it a question as 
to systems of Bible study that is in your mind—uniform, 
graded, chronological, practical? What do you mean, 
any way? Wecannot imagine from your sweeping ques- 
tion what specific information you are after. Have we 
published anything on the subject? Well, we should 
think we had—say from three to four thousand articles 
or more in the last twenty-two years? But before we 
send you copies of all those articles, suppose you think 
the matter over, and decide more definitely what you do 
want to know. 


Now that the proscriptive barb-fence, patented by 
Stephen Girard for the shielding of his orphans against 
the trespass of unmuzzled clergymen, is under fresh 
examination, it is proper to look well at its prongs. In 
view of what we have already said on the subject, we are 
glad to respond to the request of one of the noble men 
who have contributed to make Girard Oollege a blessing 
to the community, when it might have proved a curse. 
He asks: 


Will The Sunday School Times oblige a Director of the City 
Trusts by publishing this extract from the will of Stephen 
Girard (the italies are in the will): “ Secondly: I enjoin and 
require, that no ecclesiastic, missionary or minister of any sect 
whatsoever, shall evr hold or exercise any station or duty what- 
ever in the said College ; nor shall any such person ever be admit- 
ted for any purpose, or as a visitor, within the premises appro- 
priated to the purposes of the said College. In making this 
restriction, I do not mean to cast any reflection upon any sect or 
person whatsoever; but as there is such a multitude of sects, 
and such a diversity of opinion amongst them, I desire to keep 
the tender minds of the orphans, who are to derive advantage 
from this bequest, free from the excitement, which clashing 
doctrines and sectarian controversy are so apt to produce. My 
desire is, that all the instructors and teachers_jn the College 
shall take pains to instill into the minds of the scholars the 





purest principles of morality, so that on their entrance into 
active life, they may from inclination and habit, evince benevo- 
lence towards their fellow creatures, and a love of truth, sobriety, 
and industry, adopting at the same time such religious tenets 
as their matured reason may enable them to prefer.’ 

This extract would seem to be conclusive as to the 
spirit and intent of Stephen Girard’s forbidding the 
admission of any “ecclesiastic, missionary, or minister,” 
within the premises of the college or its grounds, “for 
any purpose, or as a visitor.” “In making this restric- 
tion,” he was actuated by a positive “desire to keep the 
tender minds of the orphans” from being influenced by 
the teachings of the excluded class. Girard’s statement 
that he did “not mean to cast any reflection upon any 
sect or person whatsoever,” may be accepted as a grim 
joke of the old Frenchman. He would probably have 
said, in the’same jocose strain, that in naming his ships 
after notorious French infidels and atheists, he did not 
mean to honor any class or person whatsoever. The 
graduate of Girard College who, having decided to devote 
himself to the Christian ministry, would unceremoniously 
be turned away from the door of his old home because of 
his new profession, might not feel that any “ reflection ” 
was cast upon him; but he would be very likely to feel 
as did the sensitive young man, who, on being thrown 
from the second story of a house at which he called, said 
that although he supposed no slight was intended, he 
knew he wasn’t wanted in that house before he struck 
the ground. As we said at the outset, if a Christian col- 
lege or hospital had in its foundation a prohibitory clause 
which would forbid the admission of a Buddhist priest 
who desired to receive the farewell of his dying brother 
who was an inmate of that institution—forbid it merely 
on the ground of his being a Buddhist priest—that pro- 
hibitory clause would not improperly be called an illus- 
tration of brutal bigotry, whatever the framers of the 
restriction might say was not its intention. We are 
enough in favor of religious equality to apply the same 
standard of judgment to the memory of Stephen Girard. 


It is always a satisfaction to us when a reader questions 
the truth of something that wehavesaid. Itis next best to 
having him say that‘it is new to him, but he now believes 
it. In either case, it is evident that he is one of the 
readers for whom we write; for our constant endeavor is 
to say things that not all our readers already accept and 
actupon. Weare gratified in this Jine, just now, by a 
ministerial correspondent from Ohio, who is exercised 
over our references to the little girl in Brooklyn coaxed 
away from her home by an evil-disposed stranger. He 
says : 

You speak of a child enticed away, and say “ It would be no 
harder to coax the child for its own welfare than it would be for 
its harm.” I cannot give assent to such a sentiment. It is 
misleading. Do not univérsal observation and experience dis- 
prove such a doctrine? [think so. How multiplied are the 
cases where faithful Christian instruction seems to fail of im- 
pressing the mind, or influencing the conduct of the child! 
and this when followed up tor months and years. Let a little 
boy thus instructed, play only one afternoon with bad children, 
and hear vile words, or see vile things, for the first time in his 
lite, and he remembers them. The heart is influenced: he 
imitates them. . . . Children at school forget or disregard the 
years of loving instruction and tearfal warning of fond parents, 
and readily fall into the ways of wicked associates. What 
parent has not had occasion to mourn over such things? The 
same thing is true of older folks, They read the Bible, hear 
good preaching, have had good instruction all their lives, but 
are unmoved by all. They do not do that which they know to 
be right, and which they confess would be for their weltare. 
But they catch readily at wicked words and deeds. They will 
repeat a foolish song, or slang phrases, and they are influenced ~ 
by evil companions. These are facts the world over, and they 
do not seem to be in harmony with the editorial quoted. Nor 
does Scripture agree thereto. Everywhere in the Bible man is 
represented as an alien from God, and opposed to all good, in 
his natural state. . . . And what the Bible declares to be the 
character of mankind, is seen in the life, in Christian or in 
heathen lands. (I have been six years among the heathen.) 
Good and faithful instruction is not all that is needful. A 
careful cultivation of the latent germ of good that some say is 
in every human heart, does not develop the Christian character. 
There must be a radical change of heart, for man is a depraved 
creature. “ Ye must be born again,” said the Saviour, . . . 
And this change is effected by the power of the Holy Ghost 
through the truth. But we must instruct and beseech them 
to become reconciled to God, while we exemplify the Christian 
life and spirit before them. 


Now all that is here said about the temptability of 
human nature, and its warp in the direction of evil, is 
unmistakably true; but the truth that we emphasized 
and illustrated in our reference to the Brooklyn case is 
quite apart from this. We were not speaking of the 
child’s tendency toward good or evil, but of the active 
effort made by the Devil’s agents to harm children in 
contrast with the inaction of the Lord’s people in behalf 
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of needy children. We did not say that a child was as 
easily led in the right way asin the wrong; for we know 
very well that it is easier to go down hill than to go up; 
to drag down a child than to uplifi him. But we did 
say, that “if that stranger [in Brooklyn| had wished that 
child’s good, it would have been no harder to coax the 
child ”—no harder to proffer it a tempting piece of candy, 
or a pretty doll—“ for its own welfare ”’—with a desire 
to promote its welfare—“ than it was to coax it for itsown 
harm ”—with a purpose of its injury. It was the inten- 
tion of the coaxer that we referred to; not the resu/t of 
the coaxing. When that bad woman had won the child’s 
confidence, would it not have been just as easy for the 
woman to give the child a picture or a book which would 
tend to the child’s good, as to give it one which would 
tend to its injury? We think so. What we are after 
is the stirring up of the Lord’s people to work as hard 
for their Master, as the Devil’s people work for him. 








THE BOW IN THE CLOUD. 
BY PROFESSOR T. WHITING BANCROFT. 


Athwart the air the sinking sun sent brightly pencilled rays, 
The falling rain-drops changing into showers of golden sprays ; 
And overhead low hung a cloud, whose mutterings increased, 
While faintly glowed a yellow light far in the cloudless east. 


Faster, yet faster fell the rain, and darker grew the cloud, 
And brighter yet its glimmerings, its thunder still more loud : 
Though from its glowing bosom flashed the lightning’s fiery rod, 
Yet in the eastern sky there glowed no promise of our God. 


But in the yellow orient there formed a pearly mist, 

Whose light and filmy edges the fading sunlight kissed, 
Becoming dark and darker as denser still it grew, 

Then quickly shone upon its folds the tints of rainbow hue. 
And so methought that human hearts are like the cloudless east, 
When earthly joys are multiplied, and pleasures are increased ; 
But when our hearts grow dark and sad, beneath affliction’s rod, 
How brightly shine within them then the promises of God, 


Brown University. 





THE FOUR P'S. 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D D. 


Vacations are over, and the bells of duty are ringing 
all over the land—calling pastors back to their pulpits, 
and teachers back to meet their reassembled classes. 
The most immense harvests America ever produced have 
been housed; as the autumn days come on, farmers are 
filling up their apple-bins ; it is a fit time for a few frank 
words with Christ’s husbandmen who are working for 
spiritual harvests, and who are filling the bins of young 
hearts with Bible-stores. During our own vacation, we 
have penetrated to the skirtsof the Rocky Mountains, and 
have come home with new conceptions of the mighty 
mission of the Sunday-school. Save the children, and 
you save the country ; save this country, and you save the 
world! This is no hyperbole. To save the children for 
Christ is the office of the parent and the teacher, whether 
the teaching be from the pulpit or in the Sunday-school 
room. 

No one is fit to resume his or her place before a class 
of young immortals who do not realize that the post of a 
teacher is a post that angels might covet. When John 
Eliot had reached his eighty-sixth year a friend stopped 
to see him and found him teaching the alphabet to an 
Indian child. “Why don’t you rest from your work 
now?” inquired the visitor. The veteran apostle 
answered, “I have asked God to keep me useful to the 
last, and now that I can no longer preach, he gives me 
strength to teach this poor child.” Eliot preaching to 
dusky savages under the Massachusetts pines is an 
imposing character; but Eliot leaning from his arm- 
chair to guide a barbarian’s child through the alphabet 
into the gospel is sublime and Christ-like. Everything 
depends, however, upon being a teacher, and not a pious 
trifler. If marriage is a relation not to be entered into 
hastily, but soberly and advisedly, so is that of handling 
an immortal soul just in its most critical period. Shrewd 
old Dr. John Todd used to say, “Some people are sewed 
together, and some are only basted.” This pithy expres- 
sion happily describes the difference between the two 
kinds of work turned out from the Sunday-schools. A 
strong stitch well put, holds for a life-time; the basted 
threads soon ravel. 

I. Four characteristics certainly belong to all thorough 
work wrought by a Sunday-school teacher. And the 
first one is that of Painstaking. The old Puritan adage 
“pain-full preaching makes easy hearing” points to the 
same principle ; the labor of making a truth clear should 
: lways be performed by the teacher, and never be left to 
the hearer, or to the child. During my summer tour I 
saw some slovenly farming and scanty crops; but I also 








lighted upon a dozen acres of bottom-land so thoroughly 
cultivated that it produced fifty bushels of wheat to the 
acre, It was more like a garden than a field. The 
children that need the Sunday-school most are the very 
ones that it requires the most painstaking effort to get 
hold of. They are not the sons and daughters of church- 
members, but the inmates of ungodly homes, and often 
the waifs and Arabs of the by-streets. Such require the 
most trouble in getting them into the school, and also 
the most trouble in getting gospel truth into them. 

Jesus is an example for all his teachers. He once made 
a long journey into the ‘coasts of Syro-Phenticia, and we 
never could discover any reason or result except that he 
brought a rich blessing to one heart broken mother. 
What pains he took to bring saving truth into the heart 
of the poor darkened woman whom he taught beside 
Sychar’s well! He was “wearie@” when he got there, 
but not too tired to save asoul. No pains must be spared 
in enticing scholars into the school, no pains spared 
in mastering the lesson, no pains spared in lodging the 
truth, and certainly none in efforts to lead the young 
heart to Christ. That must be a barren lesson indeed 
out of which a diligent teacher cannot glean an “ ephah 
of barley.” Ralph Wells will find a hundred kernels of 
golden grain in a Bible passage which a careless teacher 
would regard as unpromising as aweed. We once heard 
Mr. Moody (in a mission-school) thrash four little out-of- 
the-way verses in the Book of Job until he gathered a 
bag-full of precious truth. Put your brains and your 
heart into the work; for Gabriel’s work is no higher 
than yours. 

Il. Patience is another prime essential. The cases that 
need you most will be the most discouraging. To undo 
in an hour or two on Sunday what the Devil has been 
doing in a boy for six days requires great faith and steady 
toil. The man or woman is nof fit to be a teacher who has 
not rubbed the cowardly word “can’t” out of the vocabulary. 
Among all Abraham Lincoln’s homespun phrases, the 
one that will live longest is his famous “ pegging away.” 
It takes long hammering to beat a few truths into the 
mind and conscience of a godless lad, still longer to break 
his hard heart; but one stroke the less may leave the 
work wasted and worthless. It will try your patience 
desperately to see how thankless and perverse and way- 
ward some of your class continue. But remember how 
patient God is towards you! 

III. A vast deal of useful work has been lost in Sunday- 
schools by being left half done. Perseverance would have 
saved what was already gained, and won final success. 
“ Why do you tell that boy the same thing twenty times? ” 
asked John Wesley’s father. ‘“ Because,” replied his 
wiser mother, “the other nineteen times will go for noth- 
ing unless the twentieth time makes the impression.” 
The Bible speaks of a grace which, in the original Greek, 
sigaifies long-mindedness. If you yourself have a Chris- 
tian character, it was not built inaday. A loving God 
persevered with you a great while, or you never would 
have become a Christian at all. The teachers in my 
Sunday-school have had the largest success in winning 
their scholars to Christ (the great end of all teaching), 
who have been most persistent in holding on, both in 
labor and in prayer. They have also made their efforts 
individual. Each scholar has been addressed, visited, 
talked with, and prayed for, by himself or herself. 
The wise way of winning souls is to win a soul. This is 
personal work, and it teils, for it is permanent work. At 
this season of the year farmers are gathering their fruit, 
but the apples that will keep best during the winter are 
not shaken down, but picked off the tree, one by one. 
Some people make a great noise with their shaking pro- 
ceas ; the hand-picking process is slower and quieter, but 
it brings better fruit into the Lord’s baskets. To gather 
one precious soul into heaven is glory enough and joy 
enough for a life-time’s service. 

IV. Prayer is the most indispensable of all the four 
P’s. This brings God to your assistance. We take it for 
granted that you are praying for light on the word, for 
a blessing on your labors, and for many other equally 
needful bestownents. But in these days, pray especially 
to be kept from the increasing malaria of skepticism. 
Its evil pestilential breath penetrates the church, and is 
fatal to all faith. So much destructive criticism of God’s 
word is afloat ; so many unsettling doubts about inspira- 
tion and human depravity, and the blessings of revivals, 
and the answers to prayer, and the certainty of future 
retribution and other vital points are now current, 
that every one who aims to do God’s work must grapple 
hold on God with strong faith in prayer. Pray until you 
clear the fogs of unbelief out of your sky. Pray until 
the desires of your heart for your scholars are fulfilled. 

These fast-coming autumns remind us that life’s brief 
year will soon close. One of my own most faithful mis- 





sion-school teachers has lately dropped his sickle and 
gone home with his sheaf. Eight years ago he came into my 
house at noon and said, “I am going to settle my soul’s 
salvation to-day ; I am making a business of it.’’ He stayed 
away from his store that day and “settled” the greater 
business for eternity. For eight years he has been a 
patient, persevering, painstaking man of prayer; his 
memorial is the mission-school he established. Some of 
those who read these modestly offered counsels are enter- 
ing on their last year’s work. Martyr Stephen’s last 
day’s work was his best; so may yours be! There will 
be rest enough for our bodies in the grave, rest enough 
for our spirits amid the tranquillities of heaven. 





THE MOTHER'S KNEE. 


BY THE REV. JAMES A. R. DICKSON. 


The one truly and enduringly sacred spot on earth is 
the mother’s knee. More swee: and tender memories, 
that moisten the eye, and gladden the heart, and regulate 
the life, cluster about it than any other spot, however 
dear and holy. That is the dearest and holiest of them 
all. It abides forever, like the church of God, the symbol 
of preaching and prayer and discipline; the symbol of 
man’s spiritual relations and of his soul’s necessities. It 
is his first house of God, where he is taught divine things, 
where the revelation of the Unseen first steals in upen his 
heart; it is his first oratory, where he is instructed how 
to draw near to God, where he learns the prayers that 
he never forgets, and that never cease to charm him with 
their beautiful simplicity and loving directness ; it is his 
first school, where he is made subject to another will, 
that learning to obey he may be fit to rule. Hallowed 
spot! fountain of untold blessings for the life of man. 

Usually it is first of all a place of prayer. There the 
lisping lips learn to lift the heart to God, and the golden 
chain is forged that ever after is to bind the being to the 
Unseen ; —a chain that holds even in the gréatest stress 
of weather; —a chain charged with unspeakable good to 
the soul. John Randolph, of Roanoke, tells us that at 
one time he might have become a French infidel but for 
the memory of his mother’s hand upon his head as he 
knelt at her side to repeat after her the Lord’s Prayer. 
Frances Ridley Havergal. in her brief autobiographical 
notes, gives unmistakable evidence of her pious mother’s 
training. When recording what she remembered of her 
soul-life after she was six years of age, she says: “ One 
sort of habit I got into in a steady way, which was per- 
severed in with more or less fervor according to the par- 
ticular fit in which I might be. Every Sunday afternoon 
I went alone into a little front room (at Henwick) over 
the Hall, and there used to read a chapter in the New 
Testament, and then knelt down and prayed for a few 
minutes, after which I usually felt soothed and less 
naughty.” Her mother once said to her: “ Dear child, 
you have.your own little bedroom now, it ought to be a 
little Bethel.” When she was twelve years old her 
mother taught her this wise and beautiful prayer: ‘“‘ Pre- 
pare me for all that thou art preparing for me.” And a 
few weeks before her own death she referred to this, say- 
ing: “The words mamma taught me in 1848 have been 
a life prayer with me.” And so it ever is with all uevout 
and thoughtful ones. 

The mother’s knee is also the place of instruction ; 
instruction of all kinds that bears upon the practical side 
of life; instruction in righteousness. Often it is poured 
into apparently heedless ears, but being heard it is 
remembered, and acted upon with heroic bravery. The 
Rev. Newman Hall says: “ The very first thing that I 
can remember is sitting on my mother’s knee and learn- 
ing from her lips that glorious declaration, ‘God so loved 
the world that he gave his only begotten Son, that who- 
soever believeth on him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life.’ I can still feel her hand on my head, and 
see her earnest face, and hear the music of her sweet 
voice. The great truth which was so precious to herself, 
she desired her children to know, at least in words, from 
their earliest days.” Mr. Hall, in giving his experience 
of the truth, says, “ How dear that text has been to me!” 
It moulded his life. But a mother’s training goes all 
round the circle of the soul’s wants, and touches upon all 
that the life will need in its world-faring journey. 

What careful training the following incident shows: 
“One day in London, when Thomas Carlyle was within 
a few months of eighty, he was walking in company with 
an American stranger who had that day called to see 
him. They approached a street crossing. When half- 
way over Carlyle suddenly stopped, and stooping down 
kicked something out of the mud, at the risk of being 
run over by one of the many carriages that were rushing 
past. With his bare hands he brushed the mud off, and 
placed the white substance in a clean spot on the curb- 
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stone, ‘That,’ said he, in a tone as sweet and in words 
as beautiful as his companion had ever heard, ‘is only a 
crust of bread. Yet I was taught by mother never to 
waste, and above all bread, more precious than gold, the 
substance tiat is the same to the body that the mind is 
to the soul. I am sure the hungry sparrows or a hungry 
dog will get nourishment from that bit of bread.’” Ah! 
consider well the fact that lies beneath that. Oarlyle 
about eighty years old, and his mother’s early teaching 
is guiding him and controlling him still! It has not 
faded out of sight ; it is as fresh and as clear in the heart 
as the day it was spoken, only far more deeply felt and 
realized. The teaching has passed out of the bare word 
into a living puissant principle. It has in the deepest 
sense become life. 

The mother’s knee is also the place of correction. 
This is, though the last, not the least important of its 
functions. It symbolizes discipline. And happy is the 
man who has the great gift of a mother who knows when 
to use the rod, Thomas Oarlyle’s aphorism shall stand 
much testing,— No able man ever had a fool for a 
mother.” The wisdom of the mother is seen in her disci- 
pline; loving, tender, but firm and forceful it ever is. It 
is strong and steady. As the quaint Thomas Fuller puts 
it, “ Our wide parent both instructs his children in piety, 
and with correction blasts the first buds of profaneness in 
them, He that will not use the rod on his child, his child 
shall be used as arod on him.” And what does a wiser 
than Thomas Fuller say on this point: “ He that spareth 
his red, hateth his son ; but he that loveth him, chasteneth 
him betimes.” “ Ohasten thy son while there is hope, and 
let not thy soul spare for his crying.” “ Foolishness is 
bound in the heart of a child; but the rod of correction 
shall drive it far from him.” That is God’s teaching, and 
many parents are wise enough to act consistently on it; 
and always with the best results. Boswell telis us that 
once, when Johnson saw some young ladies, in Lincoln- 
shire, who were remarkably well-behaved, owing to their 
mother’s strict discipline and severe correction, he ex- 
claimed, in one of Shakespere’s lines a little varied, 

“ Rod, I will honor thee for this thy duty.” 


Consider it how we may, it is at the mother’s knee that 
the foundation stones of all beautiful, noble, worthy, and 
enduring character are laid, in words and acts of no 
great importance, apparently, at the time ; yet, by the 
steady enforcement and reiteration of them, they are 
remembered, regarded, and acted upon, to the emiching 
of the life with qualities that are every way desirable. 
The culture that the children need is mostly received 
here. And, therefore, no attention, no painstaking, no 
denial of one’s own feeling, is too great to attain the end 
that all should earnestly seek, namely, a lovely Christian 
character in the children. 


WHAT WE UNDERTAKE. 
BY ELIZABETH J. WARREN. 


In giving an account of the varied and arduous labors 
of his saintly wife, Archbishop Tait makes this passing 
remark: “Obviously this multiplicity of occupation 
called for systematic arrangement, and she was very 
careful not to undertake what she could not effectually 
fulfill.” 

Now let us look at some of the things which one under- 
takes who becomes a Sunday-school teacher, and later 
each one can decide for himself whether he “ effectually 
fulfills” his undertaking. 

First, then, we undertake to study the lesson. In what 
spirit do we approach this study? Are we content to ask 
how little time will barely suffice forit? Is this our 
tacit conclusion: “I can answer every question on my 
‘ lesson leaf,’ and that is enough”? Or is the lesson one 
of the genuine pervading interests of the week? Do we 
read it over on the Sabbath, and expect to make it meat 
and drink for the soul in the seven days that are to fol- 
low? Then do we bring all our own mental force to bear on 
the passage, at first unaided by all “ helps” except that 
from above? Surely that is a good foundation. But 
woe be to the average teacher,—and who dare consider 
himself above that level ?—who is stingy or indifferent 
about the *helps”! Nor must we neglect to study the 
lesson in its particular bearing, each upon his own class, 
and upon each individual of that class. 

Having thus.become imbued with the spirit of the les- 
son, it is wonderful how this rich stream of truth will 
enrich our every-day life through the week. How many 
affiuents find their way thither to swell the tide! Simple 
events, common experiences, put on a new significance ; 
some sineere word in social Christian intercourse uneon- 
sciously adds the fores of sympathy to that under-current of 
spiritual lite which is the privilege of all the children of 
God; and even the books that we read bring their tribute. 








And when one really cares to study his lesson in 
this thorough manner, it does not take a great deal of 
time; no more time than can beeasily commanded except 
by those who bear an exceptional weight of care. It isa 
help, not a hindrance, to all trueliving. Who complains 
of the time it takes to eat one’s breakfast? The soul 
also needs its daily supplies. Nobody frets about going 
to sleep at night in order that he may be ready to work 
to-morrow; the soul cannot “go from strength to 
strength ” without rest in the Lord. 

But do we bind ourselves to attend the teachers’- 
meeting? Yes, unless we areso rich mentally and spirit- 
ually that none of our co-workers is able to aid us; or so 
poor that we have not even a “ mite” to contribute, of 
a'tention, interest, or comment. In the one case, we 
are charged to be “ willing to communicate;” in the 
other, we have the promise that “they that seek shall 
find.” 

It is quite impossible “effectually to fulfill” this 
duty, if teachers and pupils meet week after week as 
strangers. Face to face, hand to hand work, is a most 
important factor of success in all kinds of labor which 
have it for their object to influence men’s lives. All 
pulpit ministrations, organized societies, official commit- 
tees, which would supersede this, should be swept away 
as relentlessly as Christ dealt with the traditions of the 
Pharisees when they interposed their formal barriers 
against truth of doctrine and sincerity of life. Ou the 
earliest occasion when Jesus was called ‘“ Rabbi,” or 
“ Teacher,” he took two of his disciples home with him, 
“and they abode with him that,day.”” Thus the first act 
by which he vindicated his right to that title was familiar, 
tender, personal intercourse with them, ‘ Shall the dis- 
ciple be above his Lord’”’ in this respect? 

Now we come to the kernel of the whole matter, the 
actual teaching of the class on the Sabbath day. Absurd 
as it seems, there must be facts as a background for that 
haunting fear, so often expressed in our best religious 
journals, that, after all, there is little real teaching done 
in our Sunday-schools. The causes of failure in this 
work, the best methods for its accomplishment, it is 
impossible to discuss here. But we sum up our former 
assertions, and affirm that success is not possible without 
careful, deliberate, prayerful study of the lesson, and 
personal sympathy for those taught. With these, partial 
failure, if not worse, may ensue for lack of sanctified com- 
mon sense, 

Let us illustrate by one point only. A teacher may 
become so embarrassed by the riches of the lesson, so 
insensible to the flight of the short hour allowed,—too 
often it is only half that,—that he is like one who sets 
forth a goodly table before his, guests, but gives them 
no opportunity to eat. How will you hereafter face 
the accusation, “I was hungry, and ye gave me no 
meat” ? 

See to it that the practical truth of the lesson be dis- 
tinctly emphasized. Or if there be several such, unless 
you are perfecily sure that you have ample time for all, 
choose that which is best suited to your class, and press 
it home. Do not defraud your pupils by “ sending them 
empty away.” No doubt, He who said “Give ye them 
to eat,” has at hand, provided for the very hour, the 
* five loaves and two fishes” which, broken by his hand, 
but distributed by his disciples, shall give hungering 
ones holier motive and stronger consecration of purpose, 
higher food for thought, greater patience in endurance, 
nobler enthusiasm in action. 








WAYS OF WORKING. : 


TEACHER'S COVENANTS. 


It is an undeniable fact that the obligations of a 
teacher’s position are often too lightly assumed. The 
sacredness of the trust—for a teacher’s position is a trust— 
is not sufficiently realized. As a result, the teacher’s 
duties, in too many cases, do not rest upon the conscience, 
and hence are not faithfully performed. The lessons are 
not prepared as they should be ; the teacher is present or 
absent according to inclination; is as frequently late as 
early ; never visits his scholars, nor prays for or with 
them, and has no feeling of obligation in regard to attend- 
ing the teachers’-meeting. In the effort to meet this 
state of things various forms of teachers’ covenants have 
been adopted, as tending to impress upon those just 
entering om the teacher’s office the nature, solemnity, and 
binding character of the responsibilities they ars 
assuming. Such'ecovenants have, im many instances, boea 
productive of good results. The number of schools ado;.t- 
ing a teachers’ covenant seems to be on the increase. 
For example, the following “ Pledge,” as it is called, is 





in use in the First Congregational Sunday-school of Oak- 
land, Oalifornia : 

, “ 
| 1, That we will study well the lesson, and pre- 
| pare ourselves by all means within our reach for 
teaching it to our classes. 

2. That we will be regular and prompt in our 
attendance at the sessions of the school ; that if, 
upon any certain Sabbath, we are to be absent, we 
will, if possible, procure a competent person to 
teach in our place; that if we cannot procure a 
substitute, we will notify the superintendent of 
| that fact, and of our intended absence, not later 
than Saturday, and as much earlier as possible, 

3. That if we are absent from our classes two 
successive Sabbaths, without complying with Arti- 
cle 2, or do not give a satisfactory reason therefor, 
our place shall be considered vacant, and the 
superintendent will place our elass in charge of 
some other person. 

4. The fact of an acceptance by us, or by any 
other person, of the position of teacher in this 
school, will be considered as an agreement on our 
part that we will abide by the requirements of the 
| foregoing pledge, and will faithfully and ear- 
| nestly devote ourselves to advancing the general 
interests of the school, and especially to the con- 
version of our scholars. 








Lawrenceville, Penn., as follows: 











We the undersigned, teachers, realizing the im- 
portance of regular, faithful, and persistent effort 
in behalf of our scholars and the school, do hereby 
solemnly covenant-and agree 

1, To be present, whenever practicable, at every 
session of the school, and when about to be un- 
avoidably absent, to secure an acceptable substitute, 
or, failing in this, to give the superintendent sea- 
sonable notification. 

2. To study each lesson thoroughly, critically, 
and prayerfully ; and to endeavor so to teach that 
our scholars will, week by week, advance in Christ- 
likeness. 

3. To watch carefully over our pupils, and 
daily to remember each by name at the throne of 
grace. 

4, To do our best towards sustaining the teach- 
ers’-meeting, and increasing the efficiency thereof. 

5. To be “‘steadfast, unmovable, always abound- 
ing in the work of the Lord,” in the name and for 
the sake of Him who loved us, and ransomed us 
with his precious blood. Amen. 








CLASS COVENANTS. 


nants may enable the teacher to obtain the help and co- 


and, when it is adopted, to see that its pledges are faith- 
fully carried out. Here is the form of a covenant used by 
a “ Praying and Working Band ” of an adult Bible class; 
a covenant which, if faithfully kept, would be the means 
of good to many others besides the members of the class : 





| 
1. I agree to devote a portion of each day to read- 


ing and studying God’s word, and implore the aid 
of the Holy Spirit to lead me toa right understand- 
ing of it. 

2. I agree on each and every day to pray for the 
success of the Bible class, for our teacher, and all 
our members; and especially that the truths 
taught each Sunday may be biessed of God to the | 
salvation of all our members. | 

3. I agree to devote some time each week, if pos- 

| 


sible, in visiting our sick members and absentees, 
and will, if in my power, minister to their neces- 
sities. 

4, I agree to invite those with whom I come in | 
contact (who are not connected with any church 
or Sunday-school), to become members of our class, 

5. L agree to do all I can in visiting the people 
in the neighborhood of our class, and to influence | 
them for good, and stimulate them in the study of | 
God’s word. 

God being my helper, I will faithfully do my 
| part towards making our class abundantly suc- 
cessful, and a means of blessing to our entire | 
| neighborhood. 


| 


| 


MAKING VACATIONS PROFITABLE. 
If a teacher’s vacation has been of any real value, he 
should share his treasures with his fellow-workers. The 
presumption is that he has seen |and heard things that 





Another form is furnished by the Rev. H. T. Scholl, of 


Just as teachers’ covenants may be a means of secur- 
ing fidelity on the part of teachers, so also class cove- 


operation of his scholars. Care, however, should be taken 
not to present a covenant to the scholars until they are 
ready for one, and then to adapt the covenant to the class ; 
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are worth the telling. That presumption, of course, does 
not apply to one whose eyes and ears convey impressions 
to an unreceptive mind. There are those who are like 
the mirrors in the palace drawing-room cars, that reflect 
a constant succession of landscapes without retaining a 
single one of them. But an observant teacher during 
his vacation sees many things that might be of help to 
himself and others. In some places a “reunion meeting” 
is arranged for, to welcome back all those teachers who 
have been off, and had unusual opportunities for sight- 
seeing and for the gathering of material to help them in 
their work ; and to call upon them for contributions from 
their experiences. A New England normal class fur- 
nished for such a gathering the following programme: 





7.30. DEVOTIONAL: 


Recitation by each teacher of a text of 
greeting, or of well-wishing, or of one refer- 
ring to experiences since the last meeting. 


7.45. VACATION LESSONS: 


Each returned teacher is requested 
| 1, To describe or present some interesting | 
or impressive object seen during vacation, 
and to mention several spiritual truths which | 
| it illustrates. 
2. Also, to narrate some most interesting | 
incident seen, or experience had, and to show | 

| 








what truth it illustrates. 
8.30. THe Two R’s.—Recess and Refreshment. 


—By the Pastor. 





8.55. CONCLUDING LESSONS AND BENEDICTION. | 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 





LITTLE PEACEMAKER. 


BY DOROTHY REDWOOD. 


Her real name was not Little Peacemaker; it was 
Jeasie ; but because of something that she did when quite 
a small child I love to think of her by that sweet name, 
and a peacemaker Jessie certainly was to the people in 
L—— Court. What a miserable court it was,—running 
in from a squalid street, narrow and dark, with rickety 
houses on either side, and where few rays of sunshine 
came to dispel the gloom of the short winter days! 
Plants and flowers could not have flourished in that dis- 
mal street; yet children throve there, ever so many of 
them, tumbling about over the pavement, and making 
mud-pies in the filthy gutters. Ragged and dirty they 
were, but round, rosy, and happy, most of them, in spite 
of poor fare and scant washing. 

Into this place Jessie came with her mother when she 
wasa baby. Of her father she knew nothing, and her 
mother never spoke of him. One day some of the women 
in the court called her a “poor desarted cratur ;” but 
although her mother’s face flushed with sudden anger, 
and she gathered her up in her arms and strode away 
with her, the child had no idea of what they meant. 

Mrs. Harris, as she had taught the people to call her, 
was different from the women about her, having known 
something better in her young days than the rough life 
she was now leading. Some things, learned in those 
happier times, she had taught her little daughter, which, 
with certain gentle ways, and a face of unusual beauty, 
made Jessie seem quite unlike the children who swarmed 
about the neighboring doorways. 

Quarreling was the rule of L—— Oourt. The sound 
of men, women, and children calling each other harsh 
names, and dealing each other hard blows, was among 
the first that greeted Jessie’s ears. It used to make her 
cry when she was a baby. People said that stopping to 
drink at the corner tavern was the cause of all this, and 
doubtless they were right. When Tim Flanagan lifted a 
heavy chair to throw at his wife, he had certainly had 
“a vlass too much.” Jessie, who was tripping along the 
sidew:'k, saw him, and running to his side, grasped his 
arm, crying, “O Mr. Flanagan, don’t hit her with that! 
You might huft her, and then I’d be so sorry.” 

“ What do I careif Idohurther? She’s allers twitten 
me with goin’ to the tavern yonder, as if a workin’ man 
hadn’t a right to a quiet glass and a pipe out of the reach 
of women’s tongues.” Tim said this angrily, but he 
dropped the chair; and when Jessie looked up into his 
face and smiled, the sullen look in it changed a little— 
just a little—but Jessie felt sure that he would not take 
up the chair again. 

“Sit down, and take me on your knee, and tell me 
about when you were on the sea,” said Jessie coaxingly; 





for well she knew how fond Tim was of spinning his 
wonderful sailors’ yarns. 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Flanagan, “do, and I’ll make you 
both a cup of tay.” 

Jessie liked very well to be company, and, now that 
Tim was in a better humor, felt like staying; but first 
she put her soft arms around his neck, and said, “ Make 
up with her; do, please.” 

“The old woman knows that I’d not be after quarlin’ 
with her if she’d leave off twitten’ o’ me,” said Tim 
gruffly—which poor apology so pleased the “ old woman” 
that she came and, putting her arms around Jessie, called 
her “ a blissed 2 . 

This story, which Jessie told her mother that evening, 
recalled to her mind a long-forgotten verse: “ Blessed 
are the peacemakers: for they shall be called the chil- 
dren of God.” This verse, with its sweet promise, she 
taught the child, who said, “She called me ‘ blissed pace- 
mayer’ because I helped to make peace between them,— 
didn’t I, mother?” 

“Yes, my dear.” 

“ And what’s ‘ blessed’? ” 

“ Ah, child! ” said her mother, setting down the tea-pot 
that she was about to fill, “what questions, to be sure! 
How can I make you understand ? ” 

“ Sit down and think,” said Jessie, ‘and take me on 
your lap.” 

“ Dearie, let me tell you where I lived when I was a 
little girl. It was in the country, in a house among the 
green fields, and there were cows in the meadow, that 
gave such sweet milk every morning and evening as you 
don’t see here, and chickens that came around the door 
to be fed, and lit: le lambs in the fields, and flowers in the 
woods; and oh! the sweet air that you breathed was as 
different from the air of L—— Oourt as the people in 
that dear old place are from these. But what was I tell- 
ing you? That that was a blessed place, all calm and 
peaceful; no quarreling there, or calling each other hard 
names,” 

“‘ And why didn’t you stay there, mother?” 

* Don’t ask me, child.” 

“ Why don’t you go back again with me where it’s all 
so nice and blessed ?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Harris, setting Jessie down hastily, 
and busying herself with her work, “don’t ask me such 
questions, child, or I can’t ever tell you anything more 
about that place.” 

* * 7” _ * 

There were two boys in L—— Oourt whom Jessie 
loved very much; not that they were nice, well-behaved 
boys either, for they were often quarrelsome, and had 
rough, uncombed heads, and faces far from clean. It, 
however, you had seen them sitting on Mrs. Harris’s 
doorstep of an afternoon, whittling toys out of sticks 
for Jessie, who stood by and watched them, you would 
have thought them both very good-natured fellows. So 
they were, like many other people, until something 
happened to put them out of humor, then what a change 
there would be! These boys, Tomi and Andy, were great 
friends, fighting each other’s battles, and staying as near 
together as they could without injuring “trade” when 
they went out on their boot-blacking expeditions,—for 
they were both engaged in this business. One day some- 
thing occurred to disturb their friendship. A lady, 
elegantly dressed, came out of a house on one of the 
large streets, and, as she tripped down the steps to her 
carriage, motioned to one of the boys to open the door. 
Andy, being the more nimble of the two, sprang to the 
door, and opened it; while Tom picked up the silver dime 
which the lady threw on the pavement, saying that he 
intended to keep it. Andy demanded the money as his 
right ; Tom refused to give it up, growing more obstinate 
and dogged every moment. That afternoon there was a 
terrible fight in L—— Court. Old friendship was for- 
gotten, and dealing each other hard blows, and grappling 
in a desperate struggle, the two boys looked more like 
wild beasts than human beings. Attracted by the sudden 
commotion in the court, Jessie ran to the door, and faw 
her two friends, with a ring of people around them, 
fighting like tigers. Not a moment did she hesitate; 
before any one could stop her, she flew to Andy’s side, 
and caught his great strong arm. What was that fairy- 
like touch to him? He never even felt it in the excite- 
ment of the struggle, but squaring himself for another 
attack, and striking out with the arm that Jessie had 
caught, he unconsciously dealt her a blow that felled her 
to the ground. A cry of distress arose from the men and 
women who, a moment before, had been enjoying “ the 
sport,” as they called it. It reached the boys’ ears, and 
made them pause suddenly, and turn their angry faces 
from one another; sad faces they were when they saw 
Jessie, ihe child whom they loved, the little peacemaker 





of the court, lying on the pavement pale as death, with 
blood flowing from her temple, 

For many days, Jessie lay on her bed too ill to speak 
or to know anyone. If you could have seen Tom and 
Andy creep to the door, without their shoes, and beg to 
have one look at Jessie’s poor little white face, you would 
have felt sorry forthem. Every day they went to their 
old stands “to put the shine on the gents’ boots,” and 
each evening spent nearly all they had earned on fruit 
for Jessie, which she was too ill to touch. One day she 
opened wide her blue eyes, and called, “ Mother, dear, I 
want to see Tom and An@y.” 

* You are too ill to see them,” said Mrs. Harris ; “ wait 
until you are stronger.” 

“No, I must see them to-night,” said the weak voice. 
“T have something to tell them.” 

That evening the two boys came creeping into Jessie’s 
room, almost knocking over the furniture in their awk- 
ward attempts to make no noise. 

“Dear Tom and Andy,” she said, smiling up into their 
faces, and reaching out her small hands for a rough hand 
of each; “I want you to make up and be gocd friends,” 

“We are,” sobbed Tom; “ we are, and we ain’t never 
agoin’ to quar’l agin.” 

“That’s good,” said Jessie. ‘“ And I want you to learn 
my verse, 80 you can keep other folks from fighting too ; 
say it after me. ‘Blessed are the peacemakers,’” said 
the feeble little voice. 

“Blessed are the peacemakers,” repeated two rough, 
but very tremulous, boy voices. 

“ Mother’ll tell you what it means.” 

“| think we know,” they said. 

“ Now, kiss me good night, and please never forget,” 
said Jessie ; “‘ I want to go to sleep.” 

Jessie’s sleep that night was the sweetest she had known 
for many days. When she awoke and found her mother 
bending over her, she said, “‘ Mother, dear, I’ve had such 
a nice time; I’ve been in the country you told me about, 
feeding the chickens and playing with the white lambs. 
If I could only go to that country I think I would get 
well again.” What stronger plea could Jessie have used, 
lifting her white face to her mother’s as she spoke? It 
was a hard struggle for that proud woman to make up her 
mind to go back to the father and mother whom she had 
treated so cruelly, but her child’s pleading faee helped 
her ‘o gain the victory. Amid tears and blessings Jessie 
left L—— Court, Andy and Tom taking turns in helping 
to carry her to a neighboring town, where it was hoped 
some good farmer would give them “a lift” in his wagon 
to the small village nearthe farm. It was early spring, 
and as the sweet breezes fanned her cheek, and the green 
grass in the meadows met her eye, Jessie smiled delight- 
edly, and fairly clapped her hands for joy when, once or 
twice, a bird sang from a road-side bush. 

There came a sad time when the town was reached, and 
the little party had to be brokenup. Andy tried tomake 
it easier by saying, jestingly, “‘ They’ll have you so fat and 
rosy there that we won’t never know youwhen we see 
you again, Jessie ; and you’ll be so proud that you'll pass 
us by without so much as a word, like the grand swell 
ladies that ride in their carriages through the city.” 

“O Andy!” said Jessie with tears in her eyes, “I'll 
never forget you, and mother’'ll write you a letter, and 
some day you'll both come and see me.” 

Here there was a general breaking down, and much 
coughing on the boys’ part, who did not consider it manly 
to show any feeling. Jessie cried so much that her 
mother was glad when the farmer’s wagon drove up and 
took themaway. Miles and miles they drove through the 
beautiful country, Jessie noticing everything as long as 
she could keep her eyes open. At last, they would go 
shut, and she fell asleep in her mother’s arms, and never 
woke up until she felt herself being lifted out of the 
wagon by the good farmer, and set. down before a large 
gate. As they drew near the old house, Mrs. Harris grew 
more and more more uneasy until she stood on the door- 
step and heard her mother’s voice in the kitchen, which 
seemed to give her courage to lift the latch and walk in, 
As she stepped across the threshold, she said, “ Mother, 
I’ve brought”—but no more words were needed. 
Jessie’s little thin arms held out, and her thin face, told 
the whole story of poverty and sickness and weariness. 

When Jessie lay down that night in the little bed that 
had been her mother’s when she was a child, and felt 
grandmother’s and grandfather’s kisses showered upon 
her face, she knew, in that strange way in which children 
know so many things, that she had been a peacemaker 
between these dear old people and her own mother. 

“ Blessed,” she repeated in a sleepy voice ; “ blessed ”— 
and, remembering that she was in the beautiful country 
near the chickens, and cows, and white lambs, she soon 
fell into the sweetest sleep. 
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LESSON III, SUNDAY, OCTOBER 15, 1882. 
THE LORD'S SUPPER. 
LESSON TEXT. 


[Mark 14 : 22-31.] 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


22, And as they did eat, Jesus And as they were eating, he 
took bread, and blessed, and took ! bread, and when he had 
brake i, and gave to them, and blessed, he brake it, and gave 
said, Take, eat; thisismy body. | to them, and said, Take ye; 

28. And he took the cup, and | 23 thisismy body. And he took 
when he had given thanks, he | a cup, and when he had given 
gave it to them: and they all | thanks, he gave to them: and 
drank of it. | 24 they all drank of it. And he 

24. And he said unto them, said unto them, This is my 
This is my blood of the new testa-| blood of * the § covenant,which 
ment, which is shed for many. is shed for many. 

25. Verily Isay unto you,I will 25 Verily Ijsay unto you, I will 
drink no more of the fruit of the | no more drink of the fruit of 
vine, until that day that I drink | the vine, until that day when 
it new in the kingdom of God. I drink it new in the kingdom 

26. And when they had sunga of God, 
hymn, they went out into the 26 And when they had sunga 
mount of Olives. hymn, they went out unto the 

27. And Jesus saith untothem,, mount of Olives. 

All ye shall be offended because 27 And Jesus saith unto them, 
of me this night; for it is written, All ye shall be ‘ offended : for 
I will smite the Shepherd, and | it is written, I will smite the 
the sheep shall be scattered. shepherd, and the sheep shall 

28. But after that I am risen, I | 28 be scattered abroad, Howbeit, 
will go before you into Galilee. after I am raised up, I will go 

29, But Peter said unto him, | 29 before you into Galilee. But 
Although all shall be offended, Peter said unto him, Although 
yet will not I. | all shall be ‘offended, yet will 

30. And Jesus saith unto him, | 30 notI. And Jesus saith unto 
Verily I say unto thee, That this | him, Verily I say unto thee, 
day, even in this night, before the | that thou to-day, even this 
cock crow twice, thou shaltdeny ight, before the cock crow 
me thrice. | twice, shalt deny me thrice. 

81. But he spake the more vehe- | 31 But he spake exceeding vehe- 
mently, If should die with thee, mently, If I must die with 
I will not deny thee in any wise.| thee, I will not deny thee, 
Likewise also said they all. And in like manner also said 

they all, 
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LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Our Saviour and Our Example. 
Lesson Topic: A Memorial of the Atonement. 


1. The Lord’s Supper, v. 22-26. 
2. The Scattered Sheep, v. 27, 28. 
3. The Boasting Disciple, v. 29-31. 


Goupren Text: For as often as ye eat this bread, and drink 
this cup, ye do shew the Lord’s death till he come.—1 Cor. 11: 26. 


Darzy Home READINGS: 


M.—Ley. 17: 1-16. The blood making atonement. 

T. —Exod. 24: 1-11. The blood of the covenant. 
W.—John 6 : 41-59. Christ's blood and eternal life. 

T. —Matt. 26: 17-85. Christ’s blood and the covenant. 
F, —Luke 22: 14-88. The cup of the new covenant. 
$.—1 Cor. 10 : 14-88. The communion of the blood. 
$.—1 Cor. 11: 17-34. Proclaiming the Lord’s death, 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. THE LORD'S SUPPER. 
1, The Breaking of the Bread ; 
Took bread, . blessed . . . said, Take ye; this is my body. 


My body which ete cn for you; this ‘do in remembrance mg 22: 19). 
My body which is for you; this do in semen at fi Co a. 
T am the living bread . . if any man eat . all live ohne: 1). 


Hl, The Drinking of the Cup: 
This is my biood of the covenant which is shed Jor many. 
My blood . .. shed for many unto the remission of sins (Matt, 26 : 28). 
My blood, even that which is poured out for you | cag © 22 : W), 
Is it not a communion of the blood of Christ? (1 Cor. 10 : 16.) 
Wi, The Solemn Declaration: ' 
J will no more drink . . . wntil that day I drink it new. 


I drink it new with 7 in my Father's kingdom (Matt. 26 : 29). 
Not drink . . . until the kingdom of God shall come (Luke 22: 18). 
So often . ye proclaim the Lord's death till he come (1 Cor. 11 : 26). 
1, The Lord’ s Supper reminds us of Jesus’ body which was given 
for us upon the cross. 
2. The Lord’s Su reminds us of Jesus’ blood which was shed 
for many for remission of sins. 





Lesson OUTLINE: { 





* The Lord's Supper reminds us that Jesus is the bread of life. 
The Lord's Supper reminds us, not only of the death of Christ, 
* oS also of his coining again. 
5. T ave sand 8 Supper, therefore, reminds us, not of adead, but ofa 
jour. 


6, The 


vii 
"s Supper reminds us of the new covenant. 








. The Lord’s sheep, though they may be scattered, will be gathered 


ao 2e pb 


again. 
3 The Lord's sheep have this to encourage them on—theirShepherd 
has gone before them. 


III. THE BOASTING DISCIPLE. 
1. Peter’s Declaration: 
Although all shali be offended, yet shall not I. 


Het at trusteth in his own heart is a fool (Proy. 18: 26). 
The heart is deceitful .. . and desperately wicked (Jer. 17: 9). 
Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed (i Cor. 10: 12). 


2. The Saviour’s Warning : 
Thou. . . before the cock crow twice, shalt deny me thrice. 


Simon, Simon, bebold Satan as':ed to have you (Luke 22: 31). 
ord, why cannot I follow thee even now? (John 13 : 38). 
I made supplication for thee, that thy faith fail not (Luke 22: 32). 


3. Peter’s Re-affirmation : 
Spake exceeding vehemently, If Imust die . . . will not deny thee. 


Iam ready to go both to prison and to death (Luke 22: 34). 

Is thy servant a dog'that he should do this? (2 Kings 8: 13). 

Pride goeth before destruction (Prov. 16: 18). 

A man’s pride shall bring him low (Prov. 29: 23). 
1. Over-confidence in one’s self shows little knowledge of self. 
2. User poaepeee is a great weakuess—seli-distrust always is on 
gua 

. &ver-confidence is the greatest just before a fall. 

. Over-confidence is profuse in its deciarations of fidelity—quick 
to take panic. 

. Over-confidence in self should be exchanged for distrust of self 
ay hes confidence in God. There can be no over-confidence placed 
n Go 
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LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE BLOOD OF CHRIST. 
1. No Remission without Blood: 
No remission witHout (Heb. 9: 21). 
Jews passed over because of blood (Exod 12: 13). 
Atonement made in blood (Exod. 30: 10; wet 16; 15). 
The blood of the burnt offering (Lev. 1: 
en of the sin offering (Exod. 3 12; Lev. 4: 6, 7, 16-18, 


2. The Old Covenant and Blood: 
The Bsr covenant dedicated in blood (Exod. 24: 6-8; Heb. 


No caine the holy place without (Heb. 9: 7). 
People and tabernacle, vessels sprinkled with (Heb. 9: 19-21). 
Blood of bolls and goats cannot take away sin (Heb. 10: 4). 


3. The Blood of Christ: 
hod on the cross (John 19: wie 
keth better thiugs than Abel's (Heb. 12: 24). 
e have redemption throu > gir: (Eph. 1: 7; 1 Pet. 1: 18, 19). 
We have pees ace through (C 20). 
We bave boldness to enter in to the holy place by (Heb. 10: 29), 
Cleanses from all sin (1 John 1: 7). 
Cleanses the conscience (Heb. 9: 14). 
Washes jrom sins (Rey. 1: ae 
We are purchased unto G by (Rev. 5: 9). 
We overcome by (Rey. 12: 11 
Robes made white by (Rev. 7: 14, si). 
No eternal life without (John 6: 53) 
By it Christ dwells in us and we in him (John 6: 56). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—After predicting his betrayal, in 
answer to John’s question (John 13 : 23-25), Jesus dipped 
the sop, or morsel, and gave it to Judas. After that disciple 
had received it, ‘‘then Satan entered into him,” and, at the 
command of Christ, he went out to carry out his purpose of 
betraying his Master, no one of the eleven knowing, however, 
for what purpose he had gone out (John 13: 27-30). Then 
Jesus began with the words recorded in John 13 ; 31-35,— 
which bring us to the point where the lesson opens. 

Time.—The early part of the night before Jesus suffered 
on the cross. April, A. D. 30. 

Piace.—The “upper room” in Jerusalem, where Jesus 
and his disciples ate the passover. 

Persons.— Jesus and his disciples—Judas being absent. 

OrpER or Events —As given in Mark and ‘in Matthew, 
the prediction of Peter’s denial took place on the way to 
Gethsemane. Luke, however, records the prediction, in con- 
nection with the incident about the two swords, as occurring 
before the departure. John, also, refers to the foretelling 
(John 13 : 38) of the denial as taking place before the dis- 
course and prayer recorded in Jobn 14: 1 to 17: 26. Unless 
the theory of two conversations upon the same theme is 
adopted, verse 26 of the lesson is chronologically later than 
the verses which follow it. 

PARALLEL PassacEs.—The Lord’s Supper : Matt, 26 : 26- 
29; Luke 22: 19, 20; 1 Cor. 11: 23-25, Prediction of Peter’s 
Denial, etc.: Matt. 26: 31-35; Luke 22: 31-34; John 13: 
36-38. 

In the parallel accounts of the Lord’s Supper, only Luke, 
among the evangelists, gives the injunction: “ This do in 
remembrance of me.” In regard to this, Paul is most full 
and explicit: “The Lord Jesus, in the night in which he 
was betrayed, took bread; and when he had given thanks, he 
brake it, and said, This is my body, which is for you : this do 
in remembrance of me. In like manner also the cup, after 





seek me: and as I said unto the Jews, Whither I go ye can- 
not come: so now I say unto you.” 

Circumstances. — Upon the departure of Judas, the 
Saviour exclaimed : “Now is the Son of man glorified, and 
God is glorified in him; and God shall glorify him in him- 
self, and straightway shall he glorify him.” The going out 
of the traitor seemed to be a relief, and to give opportunity to 
the Saviour to institute the memorial service of his death, 
and to say the last tender words (as recorded in John) to his 
disciples. Some, however, are of the opinion that Judas was 
present at the Lord’s Supper. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 


For verses 22-26 compare Matthew 26: 26-30; Luke 22: 
17-20; 1 Corinthians 11: 23-25. In this passage and the 
parallel ones we come to the most important and most signifi- 
cant institution of the Christian religion. Baptism it could 
share in with the doctrine of John the Baptist ; and if a simi- 
lar rite had existed under the Jewish law, it would have been 
regarded as appropriate to a religion which inculcated renun- 
ciation of sin and purity of heart and life. But we go beyond 
the province of baptism to the very penetrale of the gospel ; to 
the efficacy and meaning of Christ’s death, and, in the way of 
natural consequence, to the union and fundamental principle 
of Christian society, to the church believing in a Saviour who 
died for sins. That the Lord’s Supper was not a suggestion of 
the moment, a dying man’s last attempt to keep together his 
disciples and perpetuate their memory of him, is made evi- 
dent by its consonance with all he taught concerning the 
efficacy of his death ; as well as by the impression it has made 
on millions of persons through almost two thousands of years. 
A casual thought suggested by a dying man could not have 
had that deep and lasting hold on believers which the 
Eucharist has ever had; nor could the Eucharist itself have 
had such power, if it had not been a showing forth of the very 
vital principle of Christianity. Its simplicity, again, is its 
strength: it unites the remembrance of a cardinal truth with 
that of an undying affection ; it disclaims all help from exter- 
nal helps. In the chamber of sickness, in the log-church of 
the newly invaded wilderness, it touches the Christian soul 
as deeply as or more deeply than in the grand cathedral. As 
a bond of union it secures the brotherhood of Christians and 
their equal right in Christ. Asa usage often repeated, its 
religious influence is constant and ever renewed; unlike 
baptism or circumcision, or even the passover, it is not once 
for all, or once a year, but by its frequent recurrence , keeps 
up the memory of him who loved us and died for us. 

One of the touching things in the institution of the supper 
is that it grew naturally out of the occasion, and of the events 
which were soon to take place. To the apostles it was a fare- 
well full of sadness, yet full of inspiring hopes. Before the 
feast was ended, 

Verse 22.—And as they were eating, he took bread, or a loaf 
of bread in the form of an oblong or round cake, such as could 
easily be broken without the need of a knife to cut it. This 
he took into his hand entire, and then gave thanks to the 
Father.— When he had blessed, he brake it and gave to them: 
That is, probably, he bioke into as many pieces as there were 


.persons to partake of it, and distributed it to them with his 


own hand. For this purpose he must then or before have 
arisen from his position on the sofa, and, indeed, he would 
already have done this when he blessed the bread.— And said, 
Take ye; this is my body: Some manuscripts add, to take eat, 
which is in Matthew. Luke’s account of the form of words 
in distributing the bread is less brief: “This is my body given 
for you, this do for a remembrance of me.” In 1 Corinthians 
11: 24, the old reading is, “This is my body which is for you. 
This do for a remenybrance of me.” In itself, although sup- 
ported by the’ authority of the best and oldest manuscripts, 
this looks like an old correction made on the ground that our 
Lord’s body was not broken. But the correctors may have 
failed to see that what belongs to one term in a comparison is 
often transferred to another. The full expression would be 
“This bread broken is my body given (or broken) for you. 
This do in remembrance of me.” We notice here that Mat- 
thew and Mark have the shorter, and Luke and Paul the 
longer form. This is most probably the original one, and 
might easily have been omitted, when the whole church were 
doing this constantly in remembrance of the Saviour, and 
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had no doubt of its being appointed to bedone by him. But 
what is this is my body. It can only mean this bread, or this 
which I hold in my hand is my body. Out of this form of words 
especially grew the Catholic doctrine of transubstantiation 
and Luther’s modification of it. The whole difficulty arose 
out of is, which very frequently affirms of a reality what is 
true of a symbol or representation of it. Thus pointing to a pic- 
ture, we can say “ That is George Washington ;” or to a place 
on a map, “That is New York.” A whole crowd of such exam- 
ples occur in the Two Gentlemen of Verona (Act II., Scene 3). 
Moreover, the bread could not be, nor be believed to be, 
Christ’s body, when they saw the living Christ before them. 
Another point of some interest here is, Was Judas present 
when Christ instituted the sacrament? The evidence leans 
to the contrary. John says that our Lord, after dipping the 
sop, and giving it to Judas, said to him, “ That thou doest, do 
quickly.” “He then having received the sop went out 
straightway, and it was night.” These last words imply that 
the supper had begun somewhat before nightfall, and the sup- 
per was not yet ended. Thus Judas left the room probably 
before the bread was broken, certainly before the cup was dis- 
tributed after supper. 

Verses 23, 24.—And he took a cup, and when he had given 
thanks, he gave to them: and they all drank of it (that is, of 
course, except Judas, if he is to be excepted). And he said 
(that is, while they drank) unto them, This is my blood of the 
covenant, which is shed for many.— When he had given thanks : 
The word here and in Matthew, in the parallel place, is dif- 
ferent from that in verse 22, denoting to bless, or ask God’s 
blessing upon.— And they all drank of it: That is, of one and 
the same cup. Here it is pertinent to add that in the usage 
at the passover, according to the rabbins, there were four 
cups distributed among the company at the festival. The 
first cup was handed round soon after the festival: began, the 
second during the meal, the third and fourth after the supper 
was over. These two last were attended with singing, the 
first of them with the first part of the Hallel (or form of 
praise) (Psa. 113, 114), the second with the second part of the 
Hallel (115-118). Now Luke says that Christ received a cup 
(22:17)... and said, “Take this and divide it among your- 
selves,” etc. This was the first or second cup. Then, in 
22: 20, he adds, “And the cup in like manner, after supper,” 
etc., which must have been the third or fourth—probably the 
fourth—to which verse 29 in Matthew seems to refer: “ But 
I say unto you, I shall not drink henceforth of the fruit of the 
vine until the day when I drink it new with you in the kingdom 
of my Father.” This is slightly confirmed by verse 30, in 
which the close of the feast and the departure to the Mount 
of Olives are mentioned.—This ts my blood of the covenant: 
This which is in my hand, or this cup, is my blood. The 
same remark may be repeated which was made concerning 
this is my bread. No one would conceive that the red wine 
was Christ’s blood while he stood there holding out the cup. 
—My blood of the covenant : That is, my blood through which 
the covenant promising remission of sins and a part in the 
kingdom of God is sanctioned or confirmed to those who be- 
lieve in Christ. It is covenant blood in so far as the near 
relation between God and man called a covenant is mediated 
or brought into being by the blood or death of Christ. The 
text in the Authorized Version has the word new, which the 
oldest. manuscripts omit. In reality it was a new covenant, 
because it differed greatly from the old one, made known by 
God through Moses; but the word new may have come in 
from the passage in Jeremiah 31: 31-34, which is the basis 
of so large a part of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and is there 
quoted (chap. 8: 8-12). Christ may have had this passage of 
Jeremiah in his mind, or he may have thought of what 
Moses said (Exod. 24: 8), when he took the blood of the 
burnt offerings and of the peace offerings, and, after the peo- 
ple had promised obedience to God’s words, sprinkled half the 
blood on the people, saying, “ Behold the covenant which the 
Lord hath made with you.” See the comparison of this pas- 
sage with Christ’s sacrifice in Hebrews 9: 18-23. Blood of 
the covenant: In the Authorized Version, the testament, in 
which that version follows the Vulgate and other Western 
translations. No departure from the true sense has done more 
to obscure the meaning of Scripture than this of substituting 
testament for covenant. It had become so fixed, that when 
Jerome edited the Vulgate, he adopted testamentum, the original 
of our testament throughout the entire Scriptures. Still earlier, 
in the third century, Lactantius wrote as follows: “ Therefore 
Moses and the prophets call the law given to the Jews a testa- 
ment; because, unless the testator shall have died, a testament 
cannot be confirmed, nor can it be known what was written in 
it, because it was closed and sealed. Therefore, unless Christ 
had submitted to death, the testament could not be opened, 
nor the mystery of God be understood.” The entire error in 
speaking of the Old and New Testaments proceeded from the 
Septuagint translation, which, in a vast multitude of cases, 
represents or translates the Hebrew word for covenant (berith) 
by the Greek word for a testamentary disposition, or last will. 
And the reason for their choosing this word, rather than 
another in Greek meaning covenant or agreement, was that 
this latter word denotes a transaction with equals; whilst 
God’s covenants in the Hebrew Scriptures are transactions 
between parties who are not equals,—between God, giving 








commands attended with promises, and men, making to him 
the promise of obedience. As these transactions make up the 
whole system on which the Jewish religion was founded, the 
old Scriptures containing them were called the Old Testa- 
ment; and so the New Testament meant the new covenant 
which Christ procured and mediated. But new covenant would 
have been vastly better. The old and the new both included 
individuals under the general covenant making it their own 
by faith and obedience.— W hich is shed for many: Which is 
being shed points to the near future, to the next day’s shedding 
of Christ’s blood under the form of the present.—For many : 
On behalf of, or for the good of, many. Many, in this place, 
may have been suggested by Isaiah 53, “ By his knowledge 
shall my righteous servant justify many” (v. 11), and “he 
bare the sins of many” (v.12). What Matthew adds here, 
unto remission of sins, which no one of the other three accounts 
contains, is implied in the fact that the shedding of his blood 
is for many. 

Verse 25.—I will no more drink of ‘the fruit of the vine: This 
he may have said in partaking of the last cup after supper.— 
Until I drink it new in the kingdom of God: There seems to 
be a transition from the literal and material of the first clause 
to the symbolical and spiritual in the second. As if he 
had said, This is this is the last time that I shall drink of the 
product of the vine (he therefore must have partaken of the 
wine, and not merely dispensed it to his disciples) until 
the time when I drink it of a new kind in the kindom of 
God ; that is, until I partake of the heavenly supper, until I 
eat bread in the kingdom of God, until the marriage supper 
of the Lamb shall come. Matthew has this product of the 
vine. 

Verse 27.—After singing the Psalms from the one hundred 
and fifteenth to the one hundred and eighteenth, as was the 
usage at the close of the passover, they set out on their way 
to the Mount of Olives, and to Gethsemane. The next verses 
may have been spoken on the way, but it seems most probable 
that they are inserted here so as to leave the narrative of the 
events tostand by themselves.— All ye shall be offended (Matthew 
adds, in me this night): That is, ye shall meet with tempta- 
tions to desert and be ashamed of me.—TI will smite the shep- 
herd, etc.: quoted from Zechariah 13: 7. 

Verse 28.—Compare Matthew 26 : 32; 28: 7. 

Verse 30.—For this verse, and the crowing of the cock 
twice, compare verse 72 below. Peter was so vehement that 
the others felt ashamed of falling below him. And so all 
joined in declaring their resolution to stand by their Master. 
But Peter, as the most boastful, was in the most favorable con- 
dition to be tempted, and his boasts themselves led to his fall. 





THE PASSUVER LITURGY AND 'THE 
LORD’S SUPPER. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


In our last study, we left Simon Peter and John struggling 
among the people for egress from the temple court where 
they had just killed their lamb. As expeditiously now as 
possible (according to custom) they probably placed the 
body in a heated hole previously dug in the ground to receive 
it—a sort of oven in which a fire had been kindled. A spit 
of pomegranate wood was pierced through it from one end to 
the other, and a second one of shorter length was also thrust 
across from shoulder to shoulder. Thus the lamb would 
hang free over the coals till it was roasted for the eating. 
All the guests now put on their most beautiful garments, and 
the brightest lamps in the house were lit. 

When all things were ready for the table, and the company 
were reverently assembled, the attitude was assumed. which 
most strikingly illustrated the changed condition of the 
people. The company did not stand with their loins girded 
for marching, but reclined on long couches ; the head towards 
the feast, the feet turned away from it. So we understand at 
once how (Luke 7: 38) the penitent woman at Simon’s 
banquet could stand “ behind” Jesus at his feet. This was the 
customary posture in eating ; and it was particularly prescribed 
for the Lord’s Supper, in order to show that Israel was now 
at peace and rest. The Talmud commands this: “ Because 
it is the manner of slaves to eat standing, therefore now they 
eat sitting and leaning as free men do, in memorial of their 
freedom.” Indeed, it was forbidden to partake of the paschal 
lamb otherwise: “ No, not the poorest in Israel may eat till 
he has sat down, leaning.” The left elbow was placed on 
the table, and the head might rest upon that hand; thus 
intimate companions being neighbors on the couch might seem 
almost to be leaning on each other’s bosom (John 13: 23), or 
lying on each other’s breast, as “the disciple whom Jesus 
loved” has related. 

\‘Then the official head of the household, or, at his invitation, 
the most eminent personage of the company present, lifting a 
cup of wine in his hand, began the ceremonies of the occasion 
with this joyous ascription of praise: “ Blessed be thou, O 
Lord our God, the King of the universe, who hast created 
the fruit of the wine! Blessed art thou, Jehovah our God, 
who hast chosen us from among all people, and exalted us 
from among all languages, and sanctified us with thy com- 
mandments! Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, the King 





of the universe who hast preserved us alive and sustained 
us, and brought us to this season |” 

The first cup of wine was then tasted by him, and after- 
wards all who were present followed his example. This was 
called the blessing of the wine. Some think it was precisely 
this which our divine Saviour did in the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper, when “ he took the cup and gave thanks, and 
said, Take this and divide it among yourselves’* (Luke 
22: 17). 

At this time also each one of the company washed his 
hands. Just here comes in the incident of our Lord’s washing 
his disciples’ feet (John 13:2). The expression, “supper 
being ended,” is quite faulty as a ren ering: it should be— 
“supper being on, or proceeding.” No doubt our Saviour 
performed this menial act to teach the lesson of a profound 
humility, and at the same moment to show the significance 
of the symbol, It was as if he would say to his followers, 
“ Be willing to stoop to any lowness of service to cleanse men’s 
souls from sin” (1 Cor. 9: 19-22). 

Then next to this, in the formula for the passover, asmall table 
was spread, having on it some bitter herbs and unleavened 
bread, with also a dish containing a peculiar mixture com- 
posed of wine and fruit-cake, raisins and dates, worked into a 
sort of palatable sauce. At this moment likewise was brought 
in the body of the paschal lamb. The unleavened bread was 
merely a pile of thin wafers of the most meagre kind, mere 
cakes made out of flour and water, and pierced with holes in 
order that no possible fermentation could take place even in the 
swift process of baking they passed through. Then the master of 
ceremonies, rising, offered a brief prayer of general invocation, 
after which each of the company took of the bitter herbs a 
moderate portion ; this, dipping it in the sweet sauce as a 
sop, he ate, no guest being permitted to eat less than the size 
of an olive. Then the whole table was suddenly carried out 
of the room, and a plain cup of wine and water was set before 
the master and every one at the service; but of this for some 
little pause of time no one in the company was expected to 
taste. The object of such strange silence and mystery of 
delay seems to have been to pique the curiosity of younger 
members of the household, and‘imvite them to ask what was 
the reason of it. It was a suggestion made by the words of, 
Moses in the original institution of the festival (Exod. 
12: 26, 27). 

Hence, at this point in the ceremony, a young lad—usually 
the son of the master, came forward, and put the question: 
“ What mean ye by this service? Wherefore is this night 
distinguished from all other nights: in what does it differ 
thus? For on all other nights, we wash but once, this night 
twice; on all other nights, we eat bread leavened or 
unleavened, this night unleavened only ; on all other nights 
we eat flesh roasted or baked or boiled, this night roasted 
only ; on all other nights, we eat of any herbs, this night of 
bitter. herbs only ; on all other nights, we either recline or 
sit while we eat, this night we recline only.” 

The father of the household then gravely arose and deliy- 
ered an address (Deut. 6: 20-25). He rehearsed the history 
of Israel, showing God’s deliverances in the nation’s times of 
peril ; especially dwelling upon the events of the Exodus, 
the wonders wrought in Egypt, and the destruction of Pharaoh. 
If there were many boys and girls present, the speaker in- 
variably added something like a direct admonition suited to 
their understanding : 

“ Children, we were all servants, like this maid-servant, or 
like this man-servant, that waiteth ; and on this night, many 
years ago, the Lord redeemed us and brought to us liberty 
from our bondage” (Exod. 13: 14-16). 

Then the table was brought back into the chamber once 
more, and a second cup of wine was poured out. The presi- 
dent of the feast, holding up the roasted lamb, continued his 
discourse : “ This is the passover which we eat in respect that 
the Lord passed over the houses of our fathers in the land of 

” In like manner he held up the horehound, the 
wild lettuce, and the coriander; the use of these he ex- 
plained also: “These are the bitter herbs which we eat in 
remembrance that the Egyptians made the lives of our fathers 
bitter in bondage.” When the unleavened bread was reached, 
he dwelt upon the necessity that each one should try to make 
the reminiscence personal and religious: “ This is the unleay- 
ened bread which we eat in remembrance that our father’s 
dough had not had time to be leavened before the Lord 
showed himself for their redemption from the hand of the 
enemy.” 

This discourse ended, and it certainly shows just where 
our Saviour might introduce his lengthened forms of address 
which the beloved disciple records—the whole company 
entered into a united form of thanksgiving: “Therefore are 
we bound to confess, to praise, to adore, to glorify, to extol, 
to honor, to bless, to exalt, to reverence Him who for our fore- 
fathers and for us wrought all these miracles, for he brought 
us forth from bondage into freedom. He changed our sor- 
row into joy, our mourning into a feast. He led us out of 
darkness into a great light, and from servitude to redemption. 
Let us sing therefore in his presence, Hallelujah, praise ye 
the Lord !” 

Then the first part of the Great Hallel was sung: Psalms the 
hundred thirteenth and fourteenth. At this time also they 
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drank the second cup of wine, and the master carefully 
washed his hands again. It is well to distinguish these cups 
of wine, and keep their order in mind. The Talmud pre- 
scribed that there should be four of them at least, even if the 
man should “ receive the money from the box for the poor.” 
It was added that if any one could not obtain the wine other- 
wise, “ he must sell or pawn his coat, or hire himself out for 
these four cups.” With what propriety does the papal church 
deny wine to the laity ? 

Now, taking a cake of the unleavened bread, the presiding 
leader broke it in pieces, saying at the same time the form 
which was called “the blessing” of the bread: “ Blessed be 
thou, O Lord our God, the king of the universe, who bringest 
forth fruit from the earth!” He then gave to each person a 
fragment to eat. This any one could dip, if he desired, in 
the vessel of sauce before him. While they were eating the 
master said: This is the bread of affliction which our fathers 
did eat in the land of Egypt.” This will easily be recog- 
nized as the point in the service at which our Lord gave the 
“sop” to Judas (John 13: 26). This traitor, therefore, did 
not partake of the paschal lamb; he went immediately out” 
(John 13: 30). 

Then came the eating of the passover. The festival might 
be kept up till within an hour of midnight ; then by rule it 
must end. The lamb was carved so as not to divide a joint 
or break a bone. It was expected that the company would be 
80 constructed as to consume the whole. Ten persons might 
be grouped around one table ; sometimes there were twenty. 
Whatever was left must be burned that same night. 

Immediately after this, the third cup was offered. Here, 
if at any point in particular, the passover glided wholly over 
into the Lord’s Supper. For this in all the Jewish ritual was 
called, as Paul calls it, “ the cup of blessing” (1 Cor. 10: 16). 
A special benediction was invoked upon it. The Talmud 
exalts it as in ten particulars the chief cup of the feast. And 
to this day, in every Israelitish dwelling, when this third cup 
has been drunk, the door is flung wide open to admit Elijah 
as the Messiah’s forerunner and herald. 

Now came a lengthy prayer and ascription of praise. Then 
the remainder of the Hallel was sung: Psalms hundred fif- 
teenth to eighteenth ; and the feast concluded with a fourth 
and final cup. It is likely that this was the “ hymn” at the 
Lord’s Supper (Mark 14: 26). And if the conjecture be cor- 
rect, that Jesus meant to give his feast a forward reach by 
omitting the closing cup till he should meet all his people in 
the “ kingdom of God” (Mark 14: 25), then this was the point 
where the intercessory prayer was delivered, and the solemn 
departure to Gethsemane begun (John 18: 1). 

The above comparison is enough to show how close is the 
historical connection between the Lord’s Supper and the 
passover ritual, How close is its spiritual connection, is 
shown in 1 Corinthians 5: 7. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, OLAY TRUMBULL. * 


Jesus took bread and blessed and brake tt, . .. and said Take, 
eat ; thisis my body (v. 22). Without the blessing of Jesus, 
bread may have no power of nourishment to the hungriest 
body. With that blessing, bread may bring nourishment to 
the body, comfort to the mind, and new life to the soul. 
None of us ought to eat bread without asking the blessing of 
Jesus upon it. All of us ought to find a new reminder of 
Jesus, and fresh communion with him, in the eating of bread 
which he has blessed. And the disciples of Jesus will prove 
faithless to his memory if they do not come together at the 
table of communion with him, to partake of that bread which 
stands for his body broken for them. 

And when he had given thanks (v.23). There is always 
something to give thanks for in the darkest hour of a 
believer’s experience. The example of Jesus calls to the 
expression of thanks at such atime. He was rejected of the 
world, He had come to his own, and his own received him 
not, One of his chogen disciples was even now betraying him 
to death. The others of the twelve were all to forsake him. 
Loneliness, suffering, death, were just before him. It was 
then that he gave thanks. Are you giving thanks just now? 
If not, why not? Have you less reason for thanking God 
than was apparent in the earthly lot of Jesus, at this last 
supper? Compare your position and state with his, and give 
thanks with an overflowing heart. If Jesus gave thanks at 
the thought of shedding his blood for your salvation, ought 
not you to give thanks for your salvation through his 
blood ? 

When they had sung a hymn (v. 26). Praise from his chil- 
dren is as acceptable to God as prayer. There are times when 
it is far more so. Paul and Silas, shut in the inner dungeon 
at midnight, their feet fast in the stocks, and their backs 
smarting with the stripes of their scourging, honored God 
more by singing his praise for the blessings they now had 
from him, than they could have by calling upon him for other 
; blessings, more tg their fancy. Yet they had no thought of 
personal merit in their singing. They praised God because 
they wanted to, because they couldn’t help praising him. 
Any child of God who fairly sees his state just as it is, at any 





moment in his experience, while he is at the post to which 
God has called him, will want to “sing,” however his back 
or his‘heart may ache. I stood by the bed of one of God’s 
children, who was stricken down as from full health, and 
who was told by his physician that he had only a few hours 
to live. He was in the vigor of young manhood, prosperous 
in business, honored widely in his community, with a lovely 
home, and a loved wife and children. He looked up smilingly 
at the tearful group about his bed, and said cheerily, “Sing 
with me; sing ‘ Welcome, welcome, dear Redeemer’” “Oh! 
we can’t sing,” said the wife, whose heart was breaking. 
“Yes, yes, you can sing if you try to. Startthe hymn. Til 
sing with you. If you forget the words, I’ll prompt you.” 
And the death-chamber echoed sweetly the sounds of praise. 
—Let us sing ! 

All ye shall be offended because of me (v.27). If we always 
realized, at the time, just what our Lord was doing with us and 
for us, and why, weshould wanttosing. But we do not always 
have this understanding of his course; hence it is that we are 
so often offended—caused to doubt and stagger and stumble— 
because of his ways. There 1s no denying it, the hardest 
thing for a Christian to understand, is his Lord’s dealings 
with him, Other things are to be accounted for. It is not 
so strange that our fellows should disappoint or fail us; but 
why should our Lord do this, or permit that, or suffer us to 
come to such a strait? “ What I do, thou knowest not now,” 
he says ; “ but toou shalt understand hereafter.” Meantime 
“ye shall be offended because of me ;” but you oughtn’t to be. 

Peter said,... Although all shall be offended, yet will not I. 
..« Likewise also said they all (vs, 29, 31). And Peter and the 
rest of them meant what they said. They had no thought of 
failing their Master, or even of doubting him. They spoke 
in the light that they then had. A little later, and every- 
thing seemed so different to them. When they promised 
unswerving fidelity and unfailing trust, they did not suppose 
they could have such reason for doubt and fear as darkened 
their sky against all light of hope, a few hours after this 
emphatic pledging of their confidence. But no fidelity, no 
trust, is such as it should be, which fails because of changed 
appearances and surroundings. Unless we can trust and be 
true in spite of all seeming change, our words of promise or 
of asseveration are—only words. 





TEACHING HINTS. 


BY M. ©. HAZARD, 


In the institution of the Lord’s Supper, we see at least one 
reason why Jesus said, at the beginning of the passover feast, 
“With desire I have desired to eat this passover with you 
before I suffer.” He wished to celebrate it with them in 
order that he might establish a service that should be a per- 
petual memorial of the death that he was about to undergo. 

I. The Lord’s Supper.—The quiet way in which the new 
feast was made to take the place of the old is noticeable. The 
change was made “as they were eating.” There was no clear- 
ing of the table, and then a formal inauguration of the new 
observance. There was no special preparation of any kind— 
not even a selection of new material. The bread and 
wine of the passover meal were used—the lamb and its bitter 
herbs were omitted. The omission is quite significant. For 
it indicates that that which was typified by the slaying of the 
passover lamb was about to be fulfilled. The real Lamb was 
about to be sacrificed in its stead. Henceforth there was to 
be annually no more shedding of blood as a sign of the pass- 
ing over of the guilty, but on the morrow the true Passover 
was to be slain for all, and “once for all.” The new feast, 
while commemorating the death of Christ, was itself, through 
the bread and wine, to suggest life and the sustentation of 
life to those who should partake of it. In this feast bitter 
herbs was to have no place. 

1. The breaking of bread. “He took bread.” Bread first, 
and then wine. That was the order upon the cross—the body 
was given first, and then the blood. (1.) The thanksgiving. 
“When he had blessed.” Luke: “When he had given 
thanks.” Blessing the bread and giving thanks were the same 
thing. Jesus returned thanks over that which was the repre- 
sentation of his body, given for the redemption of men! (2.) 
The declaration. “This is my body.” Luke: “ Which is 
given for you.” As Jesus was before them in bodily pres- 
ence, there was no possibility of the disciples understanding 
that the bread that Christ broke to them literally was his 
body. The Catholic idea of transubstantiation, by which the 
bread becomes essentially the body of Christ, is an absurdity, 
To take the broken bread as a symbol of Christ’s body is con- 
sistent and natural. Dr. Woolsey’s illustrations are to the 
point, where he remarks of a picture that we can say, “ That 
is George Washington,” and of a place on the map, “ That is 
New York.” When Christ says, as reported in Luke, “ This 
is my body which is given for you,” we are reminded of 
Jesus’ former statement (John 6: 51), made about a year pre- 
vious: “The bread which I will give is my flesh, for the life 
of the world.” This completes the declaration made at this 
time by giving the reason—*“ for the life of the world.” 
Through Christ’s death comes to others the possibility of life. 
(3.) Bhe dir€tion. “Take ye” (Matthew: “Bak:, eat”). 





This recalls that utterance in John (6: 53-55) which was 
declared (John 6: 60) to be a “hard saying:” “Verily, 
verily I say unto you, Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of 
man and drink his blood, ye have not life in yourselves. He 
that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood hath eternal life; 
and I will raise him up at the last day. For my flesh is 
meat indeed, and my blood is drink indeed.” The passing of 
the bread at the Lord’s table, therefore, is a reminder of the 
fact that those who would have eternal life must feed upon 
Him who is the bread of life. 


2. The drinking of the cup. Over the cup, the symbol of his 
blood about to be shed, the Saviour again gave thanks. Ob- 
serve how much is compressed into what Jesus says about the 
cup. (1.) “This is my blood.” The high priest once a year 
entered into the Holy of Holies “with blood not his own,” 
but Christ, “through his own blood, entered once for all into 
the holy place, having obtained eternal redemption” (Heb. 
9: 25,12). “ My blood”—because “ it is impossible that the 
blood of bulls and goats should take away sins” (Heb. 10: 4), 
“ My blood ””—for only the blood of Christ, “ who through the 
eternal Spirit offered himself without blemish unto God,” 
could cleanse the conscience from dead works to serve the 
living God (Heb. 9: 14). (2.) “My blood of the (new) 
covenant.” The first covenant was not dedicated without 
blood (Heb. 9: 18; Exod. 24: 8)—much less could the new 
and better covenant be. The first covenant largely concerned 
the land of promise—the new covenant is God’s pledge to 
give to those who confess they are strangers and pilgrims 
here “a better country, that is am heavenly.” The first cove- 
nant was a covenant based upon works ; this, a covenant based 
upon faith. The first covenant, often broken, demanded the 
recognition of God as King ; the new covenant is conditioned 
upon the acceptance of Christ as the Saviour. The one was 
written upon tables of stone—this upon the heart. The dif- 
ferences between the two covenants is well set forth, also, in 
the way the symbol was applied. Under the old covenant, 
the blood was sprinkled—external, Under the new, the wine 
which represents the blood is drank—internal. (3.) “Shed 
for many ;” Matthew: “For the remission of sins.’ Christ’s 
death represented a purpose—it was not compulsory. He 
laid down his life of his own will—no one took, or could have 
taken, it from him had he resisted. His death was a volun- 
tary atonement, “He bare the sinof many.” “ Many”— 
“ All,” if only every one would come under the protection of 
this new passover blood (1 Tim, 2 : 6), 

3. The solemn declaration. “I will no more drink,” ete, 
Consult the two declarations made in Luke, the first of which 
evidently referred to the passover. Here we have a forward 
look. With this the Saviour had done with all symbols. 
Henceforth—fulfillment. The Lord’s Supper is a reminder 
of the time when Christ’s disciples shall drink the wine new 
(ofa new sort) in the kingdom of God. 

4. The solemn injunction (Luke 22:19; 1 Cor. 1: 24 
26). “This do in remembrance of me. For as often as ye 
eat this bread and drink the cup, ye proclaim the Lord’s 
death till he come.” No memorial service could have been 
instituted so calculated to touch the hearts of believers as this 
And observe, that it keeps before all who see it the most im- 
portant fact of all facts—that Jesus died for their redemption. 
To proclaim the Lord’s death is the great fact that needs proc- 
lamation. Christ so arranged it that, though tongues might 
be silent, the symbols of his death should be eloquent. And 
he so ordered it, that it should be prophetic as well as com- 
memorative—“ till he come.” 

Il. The Scattered Sheep.—1. The scattering predicted. “ All 
ye shall be offended.” Matthew: “This night.” Strange 
that desertion should occur after a communion service so 
sweet, so significant, and sosolemn! Is that never paralleled 
now? 2. The scattering foretold. See Zechariah 13:7. 3. 
The reunion affirmed. Though the sheep were to desert their 
Shepherd, Christ makes it manifest that he will not desert 
them. He says that he will “go before” them (in true shep- 
herd fashion) into Galilee. The scattered sheep had this to 
comfort them, after their first fright and demoralization were 
over, that they would be re-gathered by their Shepherd. The 
significant words, “after I am raised up,” appear to have been 
too incidental to have made any impression. The message 
sent by Christ to the disciples (Mark 16: 7), after his resur- 
rection, was meant to recall this promise. 


Ifl. The Boasting Disciple.—1. Peter's declaration. “ Al- 
though all shall be offended, yet will not I.” That was self- 
confidence that was colossal. It shows how little he under- 
stood himself. Do men who now are confident in themselves 
understand their own natures better? Peter’s assertion has 
this palliation—it was prompted by sincere affection. His 
spirit was willing, but he did not know how weak was the 
flesh. He who boasted the most fell the lowest! 2. The 
Saviour’s warning. That was so explicit that it would seem 
that it would so have put Peter on his guard as to render ful- 
fillment impossible. ‘‘This night before the cock crow 
twice, thou shalt deny me thrice.” See also Luke 22: 31, 
32. 3. Peter's re-afirmation. That was much more vehement 


than was necessary. Peter declared that he was ready if 
need were to go to prison and to death. “In like manner 
Peter was not alone in his boasting, nor 


also said they all.” 
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alone in his weakness. It is not safe to trust in self. 
him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall. 


* Let 





QUESTION HINTS. 


BY MISS ANNA T, PEARCE. 


What memorial ordinance did Jesus institute at the close 
of the last passover feast? (Title.) What event was it 
designed to commemorate? (Golden Text.) Is it, or is it 
not, your duty to observe it ? 

Mark 14: 22.—What substancedid Jesus choose to symbol- 
ize his broken body in the memorial feast? Why, probably, 
did he not take a piece of the lamb? On what other occasions 
did he bless and break bread? (Mark 6: 41; 8: 6,7.) Was 
the design and result of the blessing on this occasion the same 
as, or different from, that onthe former occasions? On what 
other occasion did Jesus refer to himself under the symbolism 
of bread? (John 6: 26, 32-35, 48-51.) What other element 
was used in the symbolic ordinance? (v. 23.) Why were the 
two and only two used? (consider Matt.5:6 ; John 6: 55.) 
Name those included in the “all” who drank of it? For 
what reasons might we suppose that Christ would, and for 
what that he would not, partake of the emblems of his own 
death? Which idea does the Bible seem to favor? (Luke 
22: 15,16; Matt. 26:29.) How long had it been since he 
had partaken of a symbol of himself? How did the symbol- 
ism of the wine differ from that of the bread? (vy. 24.) Why 
are the last twenty-seven books of the Bible called the New 
Testament? How many parties are concerned in every cove- 
nant? What is Christ’s part, and what is ours in this last 
covenant ? (John 6: 53-57.) Why does he on this occasion 
say, “My blood—which is shed for many” instead of, “ for 
all?” Upon whom is the ordinance obligatory? What 
prophecy does it declare? (v. 25.) What is here meant by 
the “kingdom of God”? (see also 1 Cor. 11: 26; Rev. 
19:9.) Is it probable, or not, that any will then participate 
who have never submitted to any form of baptism? Isit 
right or wrong for the church to refuse this ordinance to 
unbaptized believers ? (Acts 2: 41, 42.) Describe the in- 
terview immediately following the supper (John 13: 31 to 
17: 26). How did it close? (v. 26.) What prophecy did 
Jesus declare should speedily be fulfilled? (v. 27.) What is 
the meaning of “ offended,” as here used? Where, when, and 
how did Jesus promise to gather his sheep again? (v. 28.) 
If we expected the sword to be speedily lifted against Chris- 
tianity, what would probably be our thought concerning our 
own loyalty? (v. 29.) What possibly would be Christ’s 
knowledge concerning it? (v. 30.) Who joined with Peter 
in his declaration of loyalty? (v. 31.) Were they right or 
wrong in thus expressing themselves ? 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Ask a few questions about the passover, and then explain 
the title of to-day’s lesson. In teaching it, be sure that your 
meaning is plain, for thoughtful children sometimes receive 
impressions from figurative expressions which are painful 
and mysterious to them, A little girl sat with her aunt at a 
communion service; her face became pale and her look so 
intensely anxious her aunt asked, “What is the matter?” 
“© auntie!” she whispered, “ Jesus said, This is my blood !” 
The wise aunt quickly said, “ It is wine, to remind us of Jesus’ 
blood ;” and even that brief explanation relieved the child 
until a fuller one could be given at home. 

First explain how Christ instituted the supper, and how and 
why it is observed ; tell its meaning, and try to make the im- 
pression of a loving service in remembrance of him who asked 
it. Tell that at the close of the passover feast, as the com- 
pany still sat at the table, Jesus taught something which his 
friends have been doing ever since. Did you ever see in 
church a table spread, and on it bread and wine, which, after 
prayer, was passed among the people? That is done in every 
Christian church in every country (for the Friends disavow 
the specific name of church), because Jesus asked those who 
loved him to do it in remembrance of him. Who had prom- 
ised to deliver him to his enemies? What bargain had been 
made? That night it was all to be done. Judas left the 
table when they had eaten the passover, or while the rest 
waited to hear Jesus’ parting words at the last supper. Jesus 
took the unleavened bread before him and gave thanks, then 
he broke it in pieces. This is the meaning of what he said to 
them: This bread, made of the grain God makes to grow to 
feed your bodies, I will break for you to eat, so my body is to 
be broken to feed and save your souls. You must meet 
together when I am gone, and bless and break bread and eat 
to remember me. Then he poured some wine in a cup, gave 
thanks, and said: As the juice is crushed out of the grapes, 
so from my broken body blood will flow, that my death may 
save many. Meet together, break and eat bread, and taste 
wine, to remind you of my body and my blood shed for you. 

Now, do you understand what our golden text means? 
How many reasons are there for keeping this last supper? 


Jesus said, “This do in remembrance of me.” Can any 
refuse who truly love him? What is the ing of it? It 
isa memorial of him. What does the text say it 


shows? It isa sign of what his death was for. Why did 








he die? It isasign of the salvation given by hisdeath. His 
friends take the Lord’s Supper together; it is often called 
communion ; it means that they meet or commune with him 
and with each other. As they sat that night with the wine 
before them, he talked of the vine, how it grew the branches, 
spreading and bearing fruit, all one from the root through stem, 
branch, and leaf. So he said, “I am the vine, ye are the 
branches.” Could anything be closer than that? He said, 
“ Abide in me and I in you.” If you will love and keep cl 
to me as the branch grows to the stem, so I will dwell in you 
and fill you with my love, as the stem sends life and strength 
into the branch. Those who take the Lord’s Supper show 
that they are friends of Christ. He once told his disciples 
that those who confess him here, the same he will confess 
before his Father and all the holy angels. To eat the Lord’s 
Supper is to confess him before men. How long will the 
Lord’s Supper be eaten? “Till he come.” Every time it is 
done it shows faith that he will come again as he promised. 
Can you remember and repeat how many things are shown 
in the Lord’s Supper? If this is reviewed and questioned 
upon to be sure it is understood, there will be little time for 
the rest of the story of what the disciples said at the table. 
Make it brief but plain, that while Jesus taught how to con- 
fess him he knew how soon they would seem to forget all he 
had said. He knew that before the next day all of them 
would forsake him; one would betray and one would 
deny him. He told them so; that he, the good shepherd, 
would be taken and they all would scatter like sheep. Peter 
said, oh no, if all forsook him he would not. He even said, 
“T am ready to go with thee to prison or to death.” Jesus 
said to him, “ Before the cock crow twice, thou shalt deny me 
three times.” Peter was sure he could not do that; he said 
again, “ If I should die with thee, I will not deny thee in any 
way.” So they all said. Jesus knew them all better than 
they knew themselves. Peter was ready to promise “I will 
lay down my life for thy sake ;” but as you learn the story of 
all that took place that night, see how Peter kept his word. 
Though Jesus knew how weak his disciples would be in the 
time of trial, yet he was patient and loving with them always. 
In all the sorrow before him, Jesus spoke tender parting 
words, he prayed with them, and for them, and then he sang 
a hymn with them. After that they went out of the upper 
room, out in the darkness, through the city gate, down a val- 
ley, across a brook, and to the Mount of Olives. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





A PROTESTATION. 
| ALTHOUGH ALL SHALL BE OFFENDED, YET WILL Nor I. 


A WARNING. 

LET HIM THAT THINKETH HE STANDETH TAKE HEED 
LEST HE FALL. 
A PRAYER. 

UPHOLD ME WITH THY FREE SPIRIT. . .. LET ME NOT 
BE ASHAMED. 
A PROMISE. 


THE LORD SHALL PRESERVE THEE FROM ALL EVIL: 
HE SHALL PRESERVE THY SOUL. 











i 
& 


———— 





DIRECTIONS FOR COLORING.—This is my Blood: Red let- 
ters on yellow band. Of the: White. New Covenant: Light 
blue. Shed for Many: Green letters, red shading. Ye were 
Redeemed, etc.: Capitals, yellow ; lower case, light purple or 
light blue. 


ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


The unleavened loaf, which Jesus took to symbolize his 
body, was probably different from the common Orienta? bread 
of to-day. The latter, as has been often stated in this column, 
is a thin, flexible cake, which may be rolled up. At a feast 
it is not uncommon to see a cake put beside each plate when 
the table is set, rolled up like a napkin. But round and 
oblong loaves of a different sort, made in the first century of 
our era, are still extant. 

The wine for the passover was commonly red wine; but 
more of this further on. 

Concerning the words “this is my body,” it was formerly 
the fashion to say that an Oriental could not use any other 
form of words when he meant to say “this represents my 
body.” Cardinal Wiseman, long before he was cardinal, de- 
votes a great part of his Hors Syriace to prove the contrary ; 
and it is to be regretted that his proof has not been circulated 








where it would do some good ; for it might have saved much 
weakening of the supporters of truth by false argument. It 
is true that an Oriental could use words which would literally 
fit the latter of the two phrases; and he probably would do 
so if there were danger of ambiguity. But in a plain case 
like the one in hand, where “ is” can only mean “ represents,” 
the Oriental naturally would either use “ is,’ or would (and 
that oftenest) leave out the verb altogether. 

The transition from the celebration of the passover as cele- 
brating the deliverance from Egypt, to the Lord’s Supper as 
celebrating the deliverance wrought by his death, seems to 
have left, besides the broader traces, many fainter ones also 
in the Gospel narratives. Thus at the fourth passover cup, 
over which the Hallel was finished, the master of the house 
took the cup and blessed, saying, Blessed be he who created 
the fruit of the vine, etc.; and then, the ancient (but not 
commonly the modern) rubric proceeds: “ and afterward let 
one not taste anything that night.” Then the Hallel was fin- 
ished. The fourth cup thus finished everything till the next 
passover. To the Jews since the destruction of Jerusalem, it 
is with the hope to taste this fruit of the vine the next time 
in Jerusalem ; but Jesus’ next passover cup was that of the 
complete celebration of the finished salvation. 

With reference to the ancient Jewish disputes about the 
necessity of mixing the passover wine with water, which by 
many centuries anticipated the ritualistic questions upon 
almost the same subject, it may here be remarked that cer- 
tain schools of the Jews would permit the form of blessing 
given in the last paragraph to be said only over wine mingled 
with water ; on the ground that then only was it the proper 
and useful product of the vine. Over the unmixed wine they 
would permit only the form, “ Blessed be he who has created 
the fruit of the tree,” etc. Some would permit no blessing at 
all unless water was mingled, for the sake of health and of 
fleeing inebriety. d 

“When he had blessed,” “when he had given thanks,” 
and “ when they had sung a hymn,” are all likewise faint 
but apparently sure traces of the transition above referred to 
but one of them will be enough to explain more fully. 

The reader of the Greek will observe that the word ren- 
dered “ And when they had sung a hymn” is not necessarily 
to be rendered so definitely. It stands for a Hebrew word 
rendered “ praise” in the English of the Psalms and other 
poetic portions of the Old Testament, rather too frequently 
to be here limited in signification to the form the action here 
took. This will appear still stronger by comparing the Ori- 
ental versions, and the Jewish teaching respecting the 
“ Hallel” which is very properly supposed to be the hymn 
sung on this occasion, In the Oriental versions, one can 
scarcely miss the technical force of the word—as we need not 
miss it in the Greek, if we reflect. It might be rendered 
“ And when they had sung praise,” or “ And when they had 
sung The Praise,” or “And when they had praised.” The 
Oriental versions give the word directly from the Psalms. 
It denotes at once the ascription of praise to God, and the 
singing of the ascriptions customary on the occasion of the 
feast. Scarcely plainer would it be if it actually read “ And 
when they had sung the Hallel” (that is, The Praise), or 
“ And when they had sung the Hallelujah” (that is, The 
Praise ye Jah). 

The Jewish teachers, too, use, and perhaps are compelled 
to use, a word which is both general and technical. One of 
the passages on which their teaching rested was Isaiah 30: 
29: “Ye shall have a song, as in the night when a holy 
solemnity [better, feast] is kept.” The song, or hymn, was 
identified with the Praise; and the chiefest feasts (as natu- 
rally in all antiquity) were those accompanied with a sacrifice. 
The earlier interpretation of this passage in Isaiah made it 
obligatory to sing [a hymn of } Praise on every night which 
was “sanctified for a feast,” including the Sabbaths; but 
later the interpretation came to be: “ there is no obligation to 
sing Praise except on the night when the passover is eaten.” 

All are more or less familiar with the Hallel, and perhaps 
know that it was sung in two portions: one during the cere- 
monies of the feast, and the other at its close. And therefore 
the hymn which Jesus and the disciples sang was the latter 
portion. But an added significance is given to this by noting 
the Jewish traditional teaching respecting the Hallel. It 
was, of course, Praise to God for his deliverance of Israel ; 
and it was very anciently described as comprising these five 
heads: The departure [from Egypt]; the cleaving of the 
Red Sea; the giving of the law; the resurrection of the 
dead ; and the sufferings of the Messiah. In view of what 
the Hallel had foreshadowed, what it then foreshadowed, 
what it now realizes but still foreshadows, we need not wonder 
at the form of words ‘in the Apocalyse: “And they sang as 
it were a new song.” 

In the record “they went out unto the Mount of Olives,’ 
we have an indication that Jesus was done with legal cere- 
monies—at least, with those of the traditional sort. Whether 
in remembrance of the passage of the destroyer while the 
Israelites were safe in houses protected by the blood sprinkled 
on the door-posts and lintels, or whether from an unknown 
reason, the Jews were traditionally required to remain through 


‘the night in Jerusalem. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


[All mnotmeotionepte publications received will be peomotiy notte bat ma 
under this head, The interests of our readers will guide us in maki 
further notice. } 

BOOKS, 


Salt'llo Boys. By William 0. mtosterd. 12mo, pp. 361. New York: 
Charies Scribner's Sons. Price, $1.00. 


By Henry Peterson. Including The Modern Job. 16mo, pp. 
arr Philadeiphia: J. B. saucy 


Red Cloud, the Solitary Sioux. Lieut.-Colonel Butler, C. B. 16mo 
iusteated, pp. 32’. Boston: Robe perts Brothers. Price, ry 0. 


The Secret of Power, and other sermons. By Alex»nder MacLaren, 
D.. 16m0, pp. vill, 328. New York: Macmillan & Co. Price, $1.25. 


God's Light on Dark Clouds. By Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D. Smali 
16mo, pp. 162. New Yoru: Robert Carter and Brothers. Price, 75 
cents 


Temperance Physiology. By John Guthrie, M A., D.D., Glasgow. 16mo, 
bs 233. New York: e National Temperance Society. Price, 
cents 


What is the Matter with Ireland; or, A Protestant clergyman’s appeal 
od qe Cathollec Ireland, i6mo, pp. 8. Chicago: F. H. Revell, 
rice cents. 


Preparatory Greek Coursein English. By Protessor William Cleaver, 
ilkinson. (Fee Alter School Feries.) 12mo, pp. 2044 New York: 
Phillips and 


| or, Lydia’s Happenings. By Mrs. Nathaniel Conklin (Jennie 
M. Drin k water). i i pp. 368. New York: Robert Carter and 
Brothers. Price, ¢ 


Memoir of Daniel Macmillan, By Thomas Hughes, Q.C., author of 
Tom Brown's Schoo re bg 12mo, por.rait, pp. 308, ‘London : Mac- 
milian & Co. Price, $1.5. 


The Lite of Christ. By the Rev. Willlam Hanna, D.D, LL Edin- 
burgh. Svo, maps, illustrated, cloth, pp. 861. New York: ny Amer- 
jean Tract Society. Price, $1 BO, 


Soctegient Smcoseien a contribution to the out-door study of natural his- 
ay 8 By Felix L. Oswald. 8yo, illustrated, pp. 266. Philadelphia: 
J. B, Lippincott & Co, Price, $2.00. 


The payer of Homer done into English Prose. By 8S. H. Butcher, 
M.A, A, Lang, M.A. 12mo, illustrated, pp xxiv, 425. New 
York: ‘Macmillan & Co. Price, $1.00. 


The Book 0! Fables, chiefly .rom Asop, Chosen and phrased by Horace 
E. Scudder With iustrations by Pit. W. Herrick. 16mo, pp. xt, 90. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Price, 0 cen:s. 


The Arte of Oratory: the system of Delasarte. From the Fre ch of 
M, Abbe Delaumosne. By Frances A. Shaw. i6mo, diagrams, 
pp. xx, 170. Albany, New York: Edgar 8. Werner. 


Sunset on Mt. Blanc. By Mary F. Martin, author of Amid the 
Shadows, i6mo, illustrated, pp. vi, 456, New York: National Tem- 
perance Society and Pubiicatlun House. Price, $1.50 


Prayer and Its Answer, illustrated in the first twenty. -five ve reese of 0 of = 
‘ulton Street Prayer Meeting. By “. Irenseeus Prim 
pp. 171, New York : Charles seribner’ ‘8 Sons. Price, He 00. 


The Child in the Midst; or, The Sunday-school of to-day. By W. M. 
Leftwi D.D. 16mo, iiestrated, Bp. 185, Nashville, Tennessee: 
The Southern Methodist Publishing House, Price, 60 cents, 


es on Drink. 4 Bocsaus Ward Richardson, M.D., LL.D., 
F.K.S. i6mo, A ag New York: The National ‘Temperance So: 
clety and Pub! ion House. Price, cloth, 0 cents; paper, 25 cents 


The Great a ef Mediwval Germany: an outline of their gunctents 
and history. at George Theodore Dipp ‘ld. professor at Boston Uni 
versity ana Wellesiey College. 16mo, pp. xxv, 323. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers, Price, $1.50. 


The Children’s “hee instructions on the Life of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. By Edward Osborne, of the Society of St. 
John the MKvangelist. i6mo, o>tiine Ulustrations, pp. 275. New 

York: BE. & J. B. Young & Co. Price, $1 00 


A Popular Commentary on the New Wediawient: by English and Amer- 
scholars of var' ug donominatioas with iliustrations and maps. 
ited by Paiip Schaff, . Kpistles of St. Paul. 8vo, pp. 

628. New York: Oheries. 8 Price, $5.00. 


PAMPHLETS. 


Is Ransing Bish? pAb of OQ. Moore. 18mo, pp. 7. Solon, Ohio: W. 0. 
Moore. Price, 5 cent 


On the Prevention of Fires in Theatres. By C. John Hexamer. 8vo, 
pp. 18 Philadelphia: The author. 


Lectures on Evolution; with an appendix on the study of biology. By 
Professor Thomas H, Hux xley. (The weer brary of Popular 
Science Literatu’e,) 8vo, pp. 48. New York: J. Fitagerald Co. 
Price, 15 cents, 
MUSIC. 


Our Glad Hosanna for the service of song in the Sunday-school, the 
social catherin ng. and “me prayer- my wee 16mo, pp. 192. New York: 
Bigiow and M Price, $30 per hundred, 


ant. 








In dealing with the incipient doubter, the most potent 
ally which the champion of faith can call to his aid, is 
sanctified common sense. That is one of the good guali- 
ties shown in Zempted to Unbelief by the Rev. Dr. E. F. 
Burr, who, as a writer, displays considerable brightness 
in all his discussions of religious and scientific themes, 
and who has a pardonable weakness for prefixing Latin 
titles to his books. Tempted to Unbeliet is a book for 
young doubters. It is not a treatise on Christian evi- 
dences, and does not pretend to make a mathematically 
certain demonstration of the truth of Ohristianity ; but 
it surveys the fields of belief and unbelief with clear 
common sense, and expertly turns the cannon of the 
enemy upon their own camp, Young men and women 
who are being deluded out of their Christian faith by a 
blind acceptance of the latest assertions of so-called 
science, may be helped to clearer seeing by the reading 
of this book; Dr, Burr does good service in this line in 
pitting scientist against scientist, and in making it evi- 
dent that much of the science of the day is in the condi- 
tion of the nebulous firemist which some of its devotees 
would fain have us substitute for the Creator. There are 
thirteen chapters in the volume, and all of them are sug- 
gestive. The last one“ What do they mean?” starts a 
question which calls for an answer from Christian ool- 
leges, Christian publishers, and Christian teachers, both 
lay and clerical. (l16mo, pp. 224. New York: The 
American Tract Society. Price, $1.25.) 


As the temperance revival sweeps along gathering new 
strength, the demand for really effective temperance 
literature becomes more sharp and distinct. Three recent 
issues of the National Temperance Society stand out from 





the ordinary mass of temperance publications, as likely 
to be useful at the present juncture. For missionary 
work among the educated classes the best of the three is 
Dr. B. W. Richardson’s Dialogues on Drink, though its 
somewhat repulsive title will not aid in its introduction 
to the class among whom it would be most likely to do 
good. The persons of the dialogue are an English judge, 
his wife, a lady of fine literary education, and a physician ; 
and the conversation which is broken up into chapters by 
various episodes, is really attractive. Temperance Physi- 
ology by the late Rev. Dr. John Guthrie (not Thomas 
Guthrie), of Glasgow, whose early medical education 
stood him in good stead in his work among the depraved, 
is more than a readable exposition of the pathology of 
the human body under the influence of alcohol. It 
touches everywhere the moral questions involved in the 
use of alcoholic beverages, and incidentally throws light 
on the genesis of alcohol and the pedigree of alcoholic 
drinks, This book is best suited for use among intelli- 
gent young persons. To those who are considering the 
political aspects of the drink traffic, President John Bas- 
com’s pamphlet, Zhe Philosophy of Prohibition, may be 
commended as containing in a nutshell the gist of the 
argument for legislative prohibition. The argument of 
the pamphiet is temperate and judicial, and its expression 
is clear and cogent. (New York: The National Temper- 
ance Society, Dialogues on Drink. 16mo, pp. 155. 
Price, 50 cents.—Temperance Physiology. 16mo, pp. 
283. Price, 60 cents.—The Philosophy of Prohibition. 
16mo, 23, Price, 5 cents.) 


Poisons have undoubtedly their place in the economy 
of nature; but that place is not a box of confections. On 
that principle, Zoological Sketches, by Felix L. Oswald, 
is to be unqualifiedly condemned. The essays which 
make up this book are in certain sense attractive, and 
the illustrations are good ; but the undertone which runs 
through them, and the side insinuations against Christian 
beliefs, render the whole volume both unsafe and perni- 
cious. Such sentences as that on page 59, “ Monkeys 
seem to believe in the efficacy of vicarious atonement,” 
or that on page 204, “ Miracles usually end where the 
Age of Reason begins,” reveal the animus of the writer, 
which is shown even more clearly in the preface where 
he sides with “ naturalism,” or, as we should prefer to call 
it, paganism, against “ superoatural and anti-natural 
dogmas.” The only reason which calls for a notice of 
this book in a religious paper is, that unwary parents, 
who might be deceived by its surface attractions into 
thinking it a good gift-book for their children, may be 
placed on their guard. (8vo, illustrated, pp. 266. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. Price, $2.00.) 


Sunday-school teachers will be glad to know that the 
American Tract Society has brought out a cheap edition 
of the late Rev. Dr. William Hanna’s Life of Christ, 
which for nearly twenty years has kept its place as one 
of the standard popular lives of our Lord. It is printed 
from the large octavo plates of former editions, and makes 
a bulky volume of nearly nine hundred pages; yet its 
price is only $1.50. It is also worth noting that Harper 
and Brothers have just issued a second enlarged edition 
of the Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott’s Life of Christ,—a work 
which has met with considerable favor since its first 
publication thirteen years ago. (Hanna’s Life of Christ. 
8vo, maps, illustrated, pp. 861. New York: The Ameri- 
can Tract Society. Price, $1.50.—Abbott’s Life of 
Christ. 12mo, maps, illustrated, pp. 534. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. ) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


A new firman has just been granted by the Sultan to 
the English Palestine Exploration Fund, and work will 
be immediately begun in new districts, 


Macmillan & Co., the owners of the English copyright 
edition of Butcher and Lang’s Odyssey of Homer, have 
issued a dollar edition, printed from the original plates, 
to compete with the reprint two-dollar edition of 
D. Lothrop & Oo., recently noticed in these columns, 


Sunday-school librarians and others interested in 
library technics would do well to procure the double 
number for July and August of The Library Journal. 
That number contains a full report of the Conference of 
Librarians recently held at Cincinnati ; it embraces about 
a dozen papers on the most advanced methods of library 
work by such well-known librarians as Justin Winsor, 
O. A. Cutter, W. F. Poole, etc., and it is rich in sugges- 
tions bearing on the general duties of librarians. Though 
the papers all refer to the work in large public or scho- 





lastic libraries, the Sunday-school worker will find in 
them much that may assist him in his particular field. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


—_——@——— 

CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR $1882. 
Kansas, state, at Lawrence.................----October 10-12 
Pennsylvania, state, at Easton..........-.....-- October 10-12 
Virginia, state, at Petersburg --..........--..---. October 10-13 
Massachusetts, state, at Greenfield ........ wipimnnne October 17-19 
Maine, state, at Hallowell ...............---.--- October 24-26 
Ontario, provincial, at Brampton ........-....-- October 24-26 
North Carolina, state, at Winston... ...... ---- November 1, 2 
Rhode Island, state, at Providence... ........November 8, 9 
New Hampshire, state, at Claremont ......... November 14-16 
New Jersey, state, at Bridgeton.........._...November 14-16 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 

—In celebration of the completion of fifty years of 
Sunday-school work, the Sunday-school Union of the 
Wethersfield, Newington, Rocky Hill, Berlin, Kensington, 
New Britain and West Hartford districts, Connecticut, 
recently held a semi-centennial meeting at New Britain. 
Among those who were present at the first meeting of 
the Union in 1832, and also at the semi-centennial, were 
Mr. Levi Deming, Mr. Isaac Burritt, Mr. Titus Penfield, 
Mr. John G. North, Mr, and Mrs. I, N. Lee, Mrs, Alfred 
Andrews, and Mrs. Norman Hart. Mr. John G. North, 
one of these veterans, gave an account of the Sunday- 
school movement in America from its commencement, 
and incidentally mentioned that a boy who was present 
at the opening of the school in Pawtucket, Rhode Island, 
in 1797, was still living, and was still connected with the 
school. 

—At the Framingham Assembly, a conference was 
held on Sunday afternoon, August 27, on the subject of 
“ Home as a school of religious training.” Nearly a 
thousand people were present, and the Rev. J. L. Hurl- 
but conducted the conversation. No speeches were made, 
but in response to the question “‘ What will promote a 
sound religious character in the family?” the following 
practical suggestions were elicited: (1.) Let parents and 
children read the Bible regularly. (2.) Have an illus- 
trated Bible with plenty of pictures, and good illustrated 
books for the children on Sundays. (3.) Talk over the 
Bible stories and the Sunday-school lessons. (4) Let 
parents exert a strong religious influence. (5.) Let 
parents show a consistent Christian character before their 
children. (6.) Let parents be willing to give time to 
their children. (7.) Take the children to church. (8.) 
Talk over the sermon with the children. (9.) Have 
family worship daily. (10.) Teach the children to pray 
in the family. (11.) Pray with the children in private. 
(12.) Have faith in the reality and practicability of reli- 
gion in childhood. (13.) Guide the spirit of criticiem 
aright, and be careful in criticism of the church and its 
working. (14.) Talk to the children about personal 
religion. (15.) Tell the truth to children always. (16.) 
Have good religious and secular reading. (17.) Be care- 
ful in the morals of the pictures that adorn the home. 
(18.) Have plenty of good, wholesome Christian play. 
(19.) Teach the children to commit Bible verses to 
memory. (20.) Take a good Sunday-school periodical. 
(21.) Recognize God in the secular affairs of life. (22.) 
Train the children to give their confidence to parents 
rather than to any one else. (23.) Try to make the Sab- 
bath a pleasant day as well as a sacred day. (24.) Make 
home the pleasantest place in the world. (25.) Train 
the children to give systematically. (26.) Ineulcate the 
duty of implicit obedience. (27.) Go with the children 
to Sunday-school. (28.) Teach them to show kindness 
to dumb animals. (29) Count them as members of the 
kingdom of God from the first. (30.) Teach reverence 
for the house of God. (31.) Teach them that the eye of 
God is ever upon them. (32.) Discourage the reading of 
the murder and crime columns in the newspapers. (33.) 
Teach respect for old age. (34.) Train the children to 
seek good companionships. (35.) Watch carefully their 
companionships. (36.) Let the children know that you 
have confidence in them. (37.) Give the children some- 
thing to do. (38.) Give them something for doing it. 
(39.) Teach them how to do Christian work. (40.) 
Teach them to make sacrifices for the good of others. 
(41.) Show interest in what the children want to do. 
(42) Save them from unnecessary mortification in case of 
blunders. (43.) Teach them not to be avaricious. (44.) 
Know where the young people spend their evenings. 
(45.) Keep children at home after dark. (46.) Teach 
the evils of intemperance and of tobacco. (47.) Impress 


them with the idea that they are expected to become 
useful men and women. (48.) Don’t let them think that 
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they are going to die if they become Christians. (49.) 

Teach them to take interest in mission work. (50.) 

Make and keep Joshua’s resolution of Joshua 24: 15. 
COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 

—The next meeting of the Ontario Provincial Sunday- 
school Convention will be at Brompton, October 24 26. 

—It is announced that the sixth annual convention of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association of North Carolina 
will meet in Shelby, October 12-14. 

—A children’s mass meeting, to be held on the after- 
noon of Wednesday, October 11, will open the proceed- 
ings of the approaching Pennsylvania state Sunday-school 
convention at Easton. This will be followed by addresses 
from the Rev. Jesse Bowman Young, the Rev. §. 8. 
Hoover, and the Rev. Dr. W. Maslin Frysinger. At the 
evening session the aidress of welcome will be delivered 
by Mr. E. J. Fox; Mr. W. L. Woodcock, the chairman 
of the State Executive Committee will tell of the year’s 
work, and the Rev. Dr. Frysinger will lecture on “The 
call to teach.” Thursday morming will be devoted prin- 
cipally to the election of officers and the presenting of 
reports, and Mr. J. Howard Seal of Philadelphia is 
expected to address the convention on “ Illustrative 
teaching.” In the afternoon there will be a discussion 
on Sunday-school normal work, introduced by the Rev. 
Dr. James Morrow; an address on “ Incentives for pre- 
paration for teaching,” by President J. H. A. Bomberger ; 
and one on “How to prepare the lesson” by the Rev. 
J.T. Judd. In the evening, Mr. M. O. Hazard, of The 
Sunday School Times, will tell of the “Dynamics of 
teaching.” On Friday morning there will bea discussion 
on Sunday-school music, in which Mr. William J. Kirk- 
patrick and Dr, E. L. Stockton will take part; and Mr. 
E. Payson Porter, the international secretary, will tell of 
the progress of the international Sunday-school work. 
In the afternoon, the Rev. J. T. Judd will speak on 
“ How to teach the lesson ;” and Professor J. A. Lippin- 
cott of Dickinson College will set forth “ The consecrated 
teacher.” In the evening, the Rev. Samuel W. Duffield 
will treat of ““Skepticism in the Sunday-school;” and 
Professor Lippincott will consider ‘“ What the children 
should be taught in Sunday-school, and who shall teach 
them.” Delegates are requested to report at St. Paul’s 
Lutheran Church. Letters addressed to delegates and 
others, in the care of the convention, will be delivered 
four times daily. 


EVANGELISM. 


—One of the evangelistic workers of Italy is the Count 
QO. ©. Papengouth, who has been laboring in Naples for 
over six years. He employs twocolporteurs, who go out 
twice daily with tracts, and in this way he had distributed 
three millions of religious pamphlets in Naples. 

—During the last month the New York City Mission 
held 378 gospel services, at which there was an aggregate 
attendance of 44,750 persons. Tracts were distributed 
to the number of 75,000; 310 families were aided, and 
350 children were sent into the country to seek health. - 


—It was in Macedonia that Christianity was first 
preached in Europe by a Christian Apostle in response 
to the cry, “Come over and help us.” It is interesting 
to note that an evangelical mission supported by Swiss, 
Datch, and Scotch Christians,—whose ancestors were liv- 
ing in heathen darkness when St. Paul first preached 
Christ in the Macedonian city, Philippi,—now, after 
nearly two thousand years, bears back the gospel mes- 
sage to the degraded population of Macedonia. 

—All the signs of religious movement in Germany go to 
show that that country is being fast prepared for a genuine 
evangelical awakening. Not only are evangelists spring- 
ing up over Germany to carry on the work already begun, 
but the ery for more of such workers is becoming impor- 
tunate. A German lady, writing to some English-speak- 
ing Christians, gives this picture of the present state of 
things in Germany: “Our preachers are asleep, dead, 
and are afraid of really vital Christians. They speak 
smooth things, and preach ina learned way. We must 
have evangelists. The people are barren in the knowl- 
edge of God’s word. Therefore think yeon us, The Lord 
has given you much grace; send ws help in our need.” 

—Atter two weeks’ rest on the continent of Europe, 
Mr. Moody returned to Great Britain and commenced his 
work in South Wales with four meetings held in Swansea, 
on Sunday, September 8. The Swansea population has 
been well prepared for the visit of the evangelist by the 
recent successful gospel temperance work in the town, 
during the course of which thirty-five thousand out of a 
population of ninety thousand were gathered into the 
ranks of Christian abstainers. Mr. Moody’s Sunday 
meetings were well attended, and the outlook for the work 





in the town is very promising. A criterion of the popular 
interest in the evangelist and his methods may be found 
in the fact that the South Wales Daily News devoted 
three columns toa biography of Mr. Moody. Mr. Sankey 
will have joined Mr. Moody in Swansea by this time; 
and the two will work together during the rest of the 
campaign. 


TEMPERANCE. 

—Women have now the right to vote in municipal 
elections in Scotland, and their influence is already felt 
in the movement for the introduction of temperance 
literature into the common schools. 

—A list of the township drunkards has been issued by 
the authorities of St. Marie-aux-Mines in Haute-Alsace ; 
and saloon keepers are forbidden to sell intoxicating liquors 
to any of the persons named on the list. 

—The Law and Order Society of Philadelphia, which 
charges itself with the duty of seeing that the laws against 
the selling of liquor on Sunday are enforced, has started 
the publication of a little sheet called the Law and Order 
Advocate. 


—It will not surprise those who are familiar with the 
saintly character of the Very Rev. Charles John Ellicott, 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, whose books of New 
Testament exegesis are known and valued over the whole 
civilized world, to learn that he is one of the seven total 
abstainers among the prelates of the Church of England. 

—At a conference of the liquor dealers of the North- 
west recently held in Rock Island, Illinois, the speakers 
with rare unanimity acknowledged that prohibition had 
made the outlook for the liquor business in the North- 
west rather gloomy. And the best of it was, that when 
they came to canvass the outlook in the South and the 
East, they had to admit that that was rather gloomy too. 

—Here is the indictment which the Inter-Ocean writes 
up against the moral condition of Chicago to-day: 
“ Chicago has 300 churches against 5,242 liquor saloons ; 
400 clergymen, evangelists and lay-readers, and 5,000 
bar-tenders; only a half-dozen art galleries, and 350 
variety theatres. Out of 100,000 buildings, 8,000 are 
used for immoral purposes; $1,500,000 are spent for 
schools, $15,000,000 for liquor; $800,000 for police, per- 
haps $1,000,000 for religious worship and charity ; $15,- 
000,000 for that which destroys both soul and body.” 
How would the other great cities of the continent appear, 
if a similar indictment was drawn up against them with 
candor and accuracy ? 

—Few people realize the progress that is being made 
in this country in the temperance cause. Dr. Daniel 
Dorchester shows by facts in The Christian Advocate 
how strong is the drift towards prohibition. He cites, 
first, the long record for prohibition of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, the shorter record of Kansas, 
and the recent prohibition victory in Iowa. Probably 
not less than ten other states, he adds, are moving for a 
constitutional amendment similar to that lately adopted 
by Iowa. Under “local option” prohibition obtains in 
quite a number of towns and cities in New Jersey; in 
Logan County, Media, and other places in Pennsylvania; 
in nearly all of the rural districts of South Carolina; in 
forty-two counties, besides church and school neighbor- 
hoods in Georgia, equal in all to one-half the area of the 
state; in ten to fifteen counties and numerous districts 
in Alabama; in large districts in Mississippi; in many 
parishes in Louisiana; in about one-half the state, 
under the “ Four Mile Law,” in Tennessee; in large 
sections in Arkansas ; in several counties in Texas. The 
votes given in various state legislatures in 1881, cited by 
Dr. Dorchester also, are significant. In Wisconsin the 
vote in the House stood 51 yeas to 39 nays. In that 
state in 1878, 15,000 people petitioned for prohibition; 
in 1879, 40,000; in 1880, 100,000; and a still larger 
number in 1881. In Pennsylvania the vote in the House 
was 109 to 59, the measure failing in the Senate. In 
Michigan the House voted 63 to 33, the Senate 21 to 
10,—the necessary two-thirds being wanting by, only one 
vote in the House and by three votes in the Senate. 
In Nebraska the record was 49 to 28; in Ohio, in the 
House 77 to 16, in the Senate 20 to 11 (lost by four 
votes); in Illinois, House 56 to 51, Senate 16 to 21; in 
Nebraska, 49 to 28; in West Virginia, 40 to 20 in the 
House; in Arkansas, House 66 to 17; in Texas, House 
51 to 34, Senate 23 to 7. Here are a large number of 
majorities that bid fair betore long to increase to the requi- 
site two-thirds, The temperance skies evidently are 
brightening. 


GENERAL. 


—Missionary work in Syria and Palestine has not been 
so seriously interrupted by the Egyptian war, as was at 





first anticipated, There are at present about thirty 
societies working in that region; and the membership in 
the schools supported by these agencies varies from fifteen 
thousand to twenty thousand. 


—In his report of five months’ work in Kentucky, a 
missionary of the American Sunday-school Union writes : 
“ God has been wonderfully gracious to me in my labori- 
ous but delightful work, the last two months, in these 
mountains among a poor and rough but kind people. In 
five months I have organized twenty-nine Sunday-schools 
with 169 teachers and 1,266 scholars. There have been 
over 200 conversions at two places where we held precious 
meetings, and among the converts are two young men 
who propose to enter the ministry ; and two churches 
have been organized with bright prospects.” A mis- 
sionary in Nebraska reports the organization of four new 
schools in one month,—one of them being for the Swedes, 
who are steadily moving into that region. 


—It is a common belief, and one sedulously spread 
abroad by unbelievers, that most, if not all, scientific 
investigators are opponents of the Christian system. 
Those who have accepted this belief without investiga- 
tion, will probably be surprised to learn that a Christian 
manifesto drawn up by members of the British Associa- 
tion has received no fewer than six hundred and seven- 
teen signatures of scientists, “many of whom are inyes- 
tigators of the highest eminence,” and “almost all are 
fellows or members of learned societies.” The mani- 
festo declares positively that to cast doubt upon the reve- 
lation of Scripture is a perversion of science, and that 
the testimony for God in nature and that which is given 
in the Bible may differ, but do not contradict one 
another. 


PERSONAL. 

—In connection with the visit of President Barrios, of 
Guatemala, to the United States, it is worth noting that 
President Barrios has just made a proclamation of reli- 
gious tolerance in Guatemala, which will greatly aid th 
work of missions there. : 

—Summer vacations are not an essential part of the 
year’s programme to any church, even in circumstances 
where they would seem most necessary. Oanon Liddon, 
who continued to preach in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Lon- 
don, during August, in spite of the heat, drew, during 
that whole month, audiences that crowded St. Paul’s to 
the doors. 

—Christian readers in every land will be interes ed in 
knowing that the Rev. Dr. Ray Palmer, the author of 
the world-famous hymn, “ My Faith .ooks Up to Thee,” 
has just completed fifty years of service in the gospel 
ministry. There is a lesson of singleness of aim in Dr. 
Palmer’s life as a Christian minister; the songs and ser- 
mons and magazine : rticles which have been given tothe 
world during these fifty years have a thread of unity run- 
ning through them,— he evident aim of the writer to 
apply vitalizing Christian truth to the heart and life of 
the believer. 

—The death of the Rev. Dr. Edward B. Pusey removes 
from the stage of human action one who was forty years 
ago the most prominent figure, on the Romanizing side, 
in the struggle then going on between the evangelical and 
Romanizing parties in the Church of England ; but, in 
later years, Dr. Pusey has shared the fate of the move- 
ment for which he fought, in falling into the limbo of 
popular indifference. Dr. Pusey was Regius Professor of 
Hebrew in Oxford University, and his works on Daniel 
the Prophet, and the Minor Prophets, are a valuable 
contribution to Old Testament scholarship. Several of 
the notable Tracts for the Times, which precipitated the 
struggle between the self-styled Catholic and the evan- 
gelical sections of the Church of England, were from the 
pen of Dr. Pusey; and it was in recognition of his in- 
fluence that the Tractarian movement was nicknamed 
Puseyism ; though Dr. Pusey himself ascribed the leader- 
ship in the movement to his associate, the now Cardinal 
Newman,—who, like others of the Tractarians, ultimately 
joined the Roman Oatholic Church,—and used to say, 
punningly, that it would be nearer the truth to call 
Tractarianism a New-mania. 

—lIt is almost always the busy men who find most time 
in which to help others. Few men could with more fair- 
ness refuse to be troubled with others’ burdens than the 
Right Honorable William E. Gladstone, Prime Minister 
of Great Britain, who, whether in office or out of it, 
bears with him a weight of work which would over- 
whelm any ordinary man. Yet Mr, Gladstone always 
finds time to assist others to the best of his ability. A 
fresh instance of this has just been made public. A 
Manchester Bible-class teacher wrote, asking him how 
he might best study the Bible. Mr. Gladstone replied, 
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regretting that he could not treat the sub- 
ject with the fulness which it deserved, 
but giving an outline plan of Bible study. 
In his letter he said: “Christianity in 
Christ, and nearness to him, is the end of 
all your efforts... . Remember that the 
Scriptures have two purposes—one to feed 
the people of God in ‘ green pastures,’ the 
other to serve as proof of doctrine. These 
are not divided by a sharp line from one 
another, yet they are provinces, on the 
whole, distinct, and in some ways different. 
We are variously called to various work, 
But we all require to feed in the pastures 
and to drink at the wells. For this pur- 
pose the Scriptures are incomparably sim- 
ple to all those willing to be fed. The 
same cannot be said in regard to the proof 
or construction of doctrine. This is a de- 
sirable work, but not for usall. It requires 
to be pursued with more of external helps, 
more learning and good guides, more knowl- 
edge of the historical development of our 
religion; which development is one of the 
most wonderful parts of all human history, 
and, in my opinion, affords also one of the 
strongest demonstrations of the truth of 
Ohristianity and of the power and good- 
ness of God,” 








THIS AND THAT. 


—— 


We have received for Chloe Lankton 
$10.00 from Mrs, M. G, P. Field, Philadel- 
phia. 


In commenting on some of the fresh 
attempts to throw a rose-colored light on 
the anti-clerical clause in the foundation 
of Girard College, the Lutheran Observer 
says pertinently : 

It is only when narrow, malignant bigotry is 
directed against Christians, that it is mitigated, 
euphemized, and coddled into something lib- 
eral and magnanimous. 








If Christians kept more constantly in 
mind the significance and the honorable- 
ness of the name they bear, they would 
have fewer occasions to mourn the lapses 
which bring reproach on our common 
Christianity. The German language, by a 
beautiful idiom, makes every Christian a 
Christ ; and in our own language the title 
Christian marks him who bears it as 
Christ’s man, one whom the world expects 
to be like Ohbrist, Canon Liddon, in a 
recent sermon preached in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, London, emphasizes the honorable- 
ness of this title and the sin of taking our 
Lord’s name upon oneself, and bearing it 
in vain: 

* Yes, the Christian name is a great distinc- 
tion; but, like all distinction, it involves 
responsibility. It is a summons each time we 
use it to understand what it means, and to act 
on the understanding. ... A great position has 
its inalienable responsibilities—noblesse oblige. 
If the name of Christian will of itself add to 
our guilt and seal our doom, let us pray that we 
may be Christians in deed and in truth, Let 
us pray our Lord to revivein us the true Chris- 
tian sense, to quicken in us that keen, intense, 
living temper which centred in himself, and 
which was the force and the beauty of the lives 
of his first worshipers, 

Prohibitory measures are » all very well 
in their proper place, but reformatory 
measures are not to be neglected. This 
truth holds good with children’s reading 
as with everything else. The child who 
has merely been dep? from reading hurtful 
books, stands in a far less secure position 
than one who has been educated against 
and above bad books. There is a word of 
wisdom on this point in the annual report 
made by Mr. Bassett, of the Bronson 
Library, Waterbury, Connecticut. In that 
report Mr, Bassett, addressing teachers, 
says: 

Give out questions that demand research, and 
send out pupils to the library for information if 





necessary, and be assured that a true librarian 
enjoys nothing so much as a search, with an 
earnest seeker, after truths that are hidden 
away in his books, ... Work with your pupils 
as well as for them. But whatever else you 
do, do not waste your time in urging your 
pupils to stop story-reading and to devote their 
time to good books. A parent can command 
this, you cannot; but you can make the use of 
good books, and the acquisition of knowledge 
not found in books, attractive and even neces- 
sary, and your ability to do this determines 
your real value asa teacher, Your work is to 
change your earth-loving moles into eagle-eyed 
and intelligent observers of all that is on, in, 
above, and under the earth. 
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the circulation of The 


and insertion, excepting for 
the. snenthent Meounher and Devecher when the 
rate is 40 cents per line, 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN DYSPEPSIA, 

Dr. A, JENKINS, Great Falls, N. H., 
says: “I have prescribed it, and can testify 
to its seemingly almost specific virtues in 
cases of dyspepsia, nervousness and mor- 
bid vigilance or wakefulness.” 


Books for ‘Households 


AMERICAN STATESMEN. 


1, JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. By Jonn T. Morse, Jr. 
$1.25. 


2. ALEXANDER HAMILTON. By Henry CazBor 
Loper. $1.25. 


8. JOHN C. CALHOUN. By Dr. Von Horst, $1.25. 
4. ANDREW JACKSON. By WM.G.SuMNER. $1.25. 








Admirable brief biographies of paoding American 
stateamen, in connection with the political history of 
the country. Beautiful library boo. pocks. 

R@ Several other volumes in preparation, 


AMERICAN MEN OF LETTERS. 


Edited by CHaRLEs DUDLEY WARNER. 


1. WASHINGTON IRVING. By OnARLESs D., 
WARNER. With fine portrait, $1.25. 


2. NOAH WEBSTER. By Horace E. ScuDDER, 
author of the “ Bodley Books.” With fine 
portrait, $1.25. 


3% HENRY D. THOREAU. By Franx B.SanBorRnN. 
With fine steel portrait, $1.25. 


4. GEORGE RIPLEY. By O. B. Frornrnenam. 
Fine steel portrait, $1.25. 
es | wetet biographies of men famous in Amer- 
ican litera Beautitu! household books, each con- 
taining a fine's steel portrait, 
Re Several other volumes wm preparation. 


HOUSEHOLD CARY. 


CoMPLETE PoETICAL WorKs oF ALICE anp 
PHCBE CARY. New Household Edition, with 
two steel portraits. 12mo. $2, 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, Sent by mail, pox 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIPrLin, ‘& co., Boston. 





“MODEL No. 4.” 


We invite the attention of teachers 
of primary departments, parents, and 
others, to a new library of 50 books spe- 
cially intended for small children. 

The books are in good large type, on 
fine paper, handsomely bound in cloth, 
and the library has nearly 4,000 pages 
of reading, and over 800 cuts. 
books, by the best writers, are bright 
and sparkling, and cannot fail to please 
and instruct the little folks. ~ 

Each library has 50 catalogues, and 
is put in a nice chestnut box. 


PRICE, $10 NET. 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau St., New York ; 52 Bromfield St., 
Boston; 1512 Chestnut St., Philadelphia ; 
75 State St., Rochester ; 153 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago ; 757 Market St. San Francisco. 
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APPLETONS’ 


HOME BOOKS. 


APPLETONS’ HOME BOOKS ARE A SERIES OF 
NEW HAND-VOLUMES AT LOW PRICE, 
DEVOTED TO ALL SUBJECTS PER- 
TAINING TO HOME AND 
THE HOUSEHOLD. 


1. Building a Home. 
By A. F. OAKEY. Illustrated. 
“Mr. paber discusses ae ne for the pur- 
n 


peose ss ree e of moderate means the Middle 
tates, and gives ete — —— ot cottages trom 
$9,000. ver, Cheapest to use to be built at a cost of 


e conditions ort balding, with reterence to 
es climate and material, are ful A. pa is aud the 
class of readers whom the book co lates will find 
it of advantage.’’—New York World. 


2. How to Furnish a Home. 


By ELLA RODMAN CHURCH. Illustrated. 

“Mrs. Church’s directions for house-turnishing, while 
very artistic and cheerfu!, are adapted to the wants of 
the great army of limited incomes. The chapters 
wend their way from vestibule. hall, and staircase, 
the ‘ living-rooms,’ kitchen, parlor, library, and din- 
ing room, and bed-rooms, up to the servants’ quarters, 
for which last the suggestions are particularly apt. 
What may be done in the way of home decoration 
and upholstery is pointed out, with advice on the fin- 
— touches that so often go to make a house a 

me.” —. hia Ledger. 


3. Home Decoration: 


Instructions in and Designs for Embroidery, 
Panel, and Decorative Paintings, Wood-carv- 
ing, ete. By JANET E, Ruvtz-RERs, author 
of “‘ Horace Vernet,” etc. With numerous 
oe mainly by GEORGE GIBSON. 


ConTENTS.-—I. Introductory; LI. General Remarks; 
TIL. Materfais and Prices; I : Stitches and Methods; 
Y. Window-hangings sand Portier VI. 

VII. Lambrequins and Smail Panels; “Vit. Inciaen. 
tal Decorations; IX. Wood-carving. 


4. The Home Garden. 


By ELLA RODMAN CHURCH. Illustrated. 
“We have instructions for gardeni 
penenn Fn — out. Roses and I ag here cape 
ion 


Shear fenerien, aan dens, ae greenhouses, 
and met — of of uulfaing smal 1 spaces for vegetable- 
raising.” — 


5. Home Grounds. 


By A. F. Oakey. Illustrated. 
“In ‘ Home Grounds,’ Alexander F. Oakey tells, ina 
very Sp way, made the surroundings of a sub- 


urban home may peaptita} at comparative) 
little expense.” — Christ at Wor. ° 


6. Amenities of Home. 


By M. E. W. 8. 
“The author has oe Gt good wey right feel- 
ing, or sound princi ‘A better book for reading 


in the md circle . would be hard to phe ee on 
ary Wor 


7. Home Amusements. 


By M. E. W.S., author of “Amenities of 
Home,” ete. 


ConTENTS.—I. tens AY Il, The Garret; ITI. Pri- 
vate Theatricals, etc.; [V. Tableaux Vivants; V. 
Brain Games; a ype eteling: VII. Amusements 
for a Rain Vint Embrot ery and other Deco- 
rative Etching ; Lawn Tennis; XI. 
Garden Parties ; XIL Dancing; Sit. Gardens gad 
Prower-oiainee i Vv. Birds and Av laries: X 

; Piaying with Fire; Ceranaics KV IL. 


}  ~—4R Svur ‘Amusemenis for the Middle-Aged 
and the e Aged: XIX. The Parlor; XX. The Kitchen; 
XXI. e Family Horse and other Pets; XXII. In 


thadon. 


8. Household Hints; 


A BOOK OF HOME RECEIPTS AND 
HOME SUGGESTIONS. By Mrs. EMMA 
W. BaBscock. 


“The author has evidently been used to the nice 
economics of life, and her experience is of more than 
ordinary value. T is not entirely given up to 
culinary items; there are talks on various subjects 
that occupy nearly half its = and the introduction 
is full of sound ye and ad y sug estions on mak- 
ing and ordering a ome, that shail have a 

‘certain phy = a not ia us own.’ ’— Boston Courier. 


9. The Home Needle. 


By ELLA RODMAN CHURCH. 

ConTENtTs,—I. Go Teach the Orphan Girl to Sew; ” 
Il. Beginning Right; bey not ame IIL. Undergar- 
ments (continued); a of the shirt;” 
V. Rud ments of Dress-making; V Dress-making 
in Detail; VII. gon iag and Finishing; VILL, vhe 
Milliner’s Art; [X. Child ; X. House- 
linen; . Th e Mending Basket; XII. A Patchwork 


Chapter. 
Reavy OcronEr L 


10. Home Occupations. 
By Janet E, Ruvutz-Rees. 


ConTENTs.—I. Introduetoi II. What can be Done 
with Leather; IIL. The Possibilities of Tissue-paper : 
IV. Modesing in 7 flowers; V. Modeling in 
Fruit, etc. ; . The Preservation ot Flowers and 
Grasses; VII. ae agg ota VILLI. Frame-makin; 
LX. Collections; X. Making § Scrap-beoas; XI. The 
Uses of Cardboard; XII hat can be Done with 
Beads; XIII. Amateur Photography; XIV. Misce' 
laneous Goonbinioen 


Reavy OcrosBeEr 1. 


Handsomely printed, and bound im cloth, 
flexible, with iliuminated design. 12mo. Price, 
60 cents each. 


NEW YORK: 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, and 5 Bond Street. 





OUR LATEST 


J), SUPPLIES» 


Ward and ihalibeeres Christmas Carols 


FOR 1882. Six bright and sparkling pieces. 
per 100 copies; samples, 5 cents. Ready Sorobee ie 


Our Carols for 1879, 1880. and 1881. 


At $1.00 per 100 copies each year. 


wey Children’s Messiah. 

Responsive Musical Service for Christmas, 
fuis a long-felt want for a full service. $3.00 per 
100; samples, 5 cents. 

Golden Texts and Bible Gems for 1883. 


$2 pages, enclosed in a handsome lith hed 
cover, engraved expressly for us. $2.00 per 1 








Ward’s Improved Sabbath-school Money 


ENVELOPE. For kee ing ew collections. Ar- 
ranged for one year. Cloth lined. The most prac- 
tical envelope in use. 50 coule per dozen. 





Superintendent's Pocket Record Book. 


For keeping condensed history of the school tor 
one year, rs the names and addresses of 
the whole school. 





Plain Uses of the ene get 


By Rev. W. F. Crafts,A.M. Containing upwards of 
200 designs. suitable tor ‘all occasions, with asecond 
near 00 pages on Illustrative Teachi - = 
— Class, by Mrs. Cratts. Every su 
t_ and teacher should have a copy ot the book. 
1 fe 12mo, 360 pp., $1.25. 


Sunday-school Speaker. 


A collection of pieces for 8.8. “pom, Augusta 
Cheeny. 1 vol., 12mo, boards, 50 ad 





Superintendent's, Infant Class, and Bible 
CLASS 71EACHERS’ POCKEZ ROLL BOOKS. 
For keeping the attendance. Price, each 90 cents. 


Texts of Sermons. 
For children to record thelr pastor’s texts each 
Sunday. Price, 5 cents. 








Special attention given to orders Bvery- 
a Sunday-school Le; line. Sebecriptions: received 


for ait” the Sunday-school papers. Lesson helps of 

every descri We deal ively in 

school — and supplies, a ay 3 our stock full and 

complete in every detail. Make one bill with us Y= 

= # our ant Sand thus save time, trouble, and ex- 
ces are the lowest. Write or give us 





wails & DRUMMOND, 


Suecessors to U. D. WARD, 
116 Nassau St., New York. 


P. S.—We can furnish en: 


in the 8. 8. line you 
may see advertised in The Su Times. 


nday School 
BY THE AUTHOR OF THE 
“WIDE, WIDE WORLD.” 


NOBODY. A stoRY. 12m0. $1.75. 


Uniform with : 





My Desire. 12me_-..---..--....... $1.75 
The End of a Coil. 12mo-__-... nnn AD 
The Letter of Credit. 12mo-__-... -- 1.75 





God’s Light on Dark Clouds. 
By Theo. L. an D.D., of Brooklyn. 75e. 


Moses and the Prophets. 


A Review of Prof. W. Robertson Smith and 
Dr. A. Kuenen. By William Henry Green, 
D.D., of Prineeton. 12mo. $1.50. 


The Humen Mind. 


A Treatise on Mental Philosophy. B 
Edward John Hamilton, D.D. 8vo. $3.00. 


Fifteen ; or lailias Happenings. 
By Mrs. Joan M. Driakwrter Ocaklin. 
13mo. $1.50. 





NEW AND CHEAP EDITIONS, 


Hugh Miller's “orks. 6 vols.............. $9.06 
D’Aubigne’s Befermation. %svo.......... 1.00 
Prime’s 46 Years in the Turkish Em- 


ire.. 
The "claremont Series, by A. L. ©. E. 








10 vols. ...... 8.506 
The Gelden Library. A. 10 vois......... 8.50 
“ DE PE ndadacce 8.5e 

The Olive Library. 40 vols., i6me,........ 25.06 





Robert Carter & Brothers, 


530 Broadway, New Yerk. 





Any of the above (anoast ¢ hap} Li sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, oa a 


“BEES OR HONEY, 
MONTHLY GLEANINGSIN BEB C mle sony oar 
Walton! Madey ettcnctore, Rrodelal Gomme: 
Sogou. Honey aE 8 books and journas, 


pn Piy send Zour addres cn powiatc 











GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER, 








September 30, 1882.) 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 











“PLYMOUTH PULPIT 


THE WEEKLY PAMPHLET ISSUE OF 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S SERMONS 


Will be resumed, October 14, with Mr. 
—, 8 first re by his vacation. eeree T 


ear (former prices 10 
conte ; af x% Fer TI gs 
ear. 


vo c Te. ite per 

ll who subscribe before October 14 will receive 

e week 
from Octo 


numbers for one year and four peseshe—t. €. 
14, 1882, to November 12, 1883. 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, Publishers, 
27 Park Piaee, New York. 
che Latest Sunday y Morning Sermons 


Rev. C. H. SPURGEON 
Rev. DR. “TALMAGE, 


Revised by them: a Portrai: and Bi phy of some Eminent 
Person notes or th Sunday School Lesson; an Exposition 
o- ae Fropheer_ ae pneodome.. Cz a Thr, lling Serial 


AND SIGNS OF OUR 


am. “i. 
née Ad “ada THE M aNAGER, Ce Site nage 


_Alse, , oan Be ) precured froin all Nowadeal 


The Story of the 
JEWISH TABERNACLE. 


(Bible Studies for Little People.) 


Consisting of seven diagrams representing the 
tabernacle and its turniture. oan legge eh to be per- 
forated ones see kindergarte’ kage of 
worsteds and a book pte dm the ieveen story, 
pn I etc., accompany ¢ set. by mail 

on receipt of price. 


Single set, 36 cents. or 
—e 


¥F. H. BEVELL, 
150 Madison st., Chicago. 


= “Wanted. 
— York. 





THE SCHOLARS QUARTERLY. 


FOURTH QUARTER. 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY for the fourth quarter of this year is now ready for 
delivery. It gives, side by side, the old and new versions of the lesson text, as in the last 


number. 


On the cover is a picture of the interior of the Garden of Gethsemane. 


A group 


of picture helps to the lessons, including “‘ An Upper Room,” The Via Dolorosa, A Rock-hewn 
Tomb, Gethsemane and the Mount of Olives, The Superscription (in Hebrew, Greek and Latin), 
etc,, will interest scholars, as will also the fine map of Modern Jerusalem. The lesson pages 
are prepared with great care by persons skilled at the work, and will not be found dull or 
uninteresting to scholars, either young or old. The Quarterly contains the usual number 
of supplemental helps to the lessons, an Order of Service, and appropriate lesson hymns. 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY costs more than most of the other quarterlies, but it is 
wonderfully gheap in view ot what it furnishes. The price is 25 cents a year, or $25.00 for a 
hundred copies a year. It is sent by mail without costing subscribers anything for postage. 
Subscriptions are taken for three or six months at the yearly rate, although for less than 10 
copies, for a single quarter, the price is seven cents each. To supply a class, costs, for instance, 
as follows :—For five scholars, one year, $1.25; three months, 35 cents; for ten scholars, one 


year, $2.50; three months, 63 cents, 


TO INTRODUCE IT. To those who have not used The Scholars’ Quarterly within a 
year, we will supply it on trial, for one quarter ONLY, at just one-half the above regular rates, 
Such orders must be accompanied with the statement that The Scholars’ Quarterly published by 
The Sunday School Times has not been used in the school or class within a year. On this trial 


plan, 100 copies would cost but $3.13; fifty copies, $1.57 ; ten copies, 32 cents; five 


CHURCH FURNITURE. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Be! \s of Pure Copper and Tin for Ceeerehen, 
mele, Fire Alarms,Farma, ete, FUL 
ARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. O 
MENEELY BELL Fuunun:. 


ry known to the public since 
. Church, Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
—* other bells; also Chimes and Peals. 


WENEELY & CO., WEST TROY, i. Y. 
| mn 


PIANOS oct Piano stool and Sarees 


ORGANS | ! Skene Btoot and Boe Book 90 


for Catal 
HORACE cWarkits 4 & Son 826 Beer 
$125. — Pianos 


Fac 
Beatty tory fu tory tory roaming y ae night. Ontalogt e free, 
ress Dani atty. Washington, N. J. 
fat dy Lo ty = Best and pA na tent selling 
ONAL PUBLISHING CO. Philadelphia. 
cent, NATIONAL PUBLISH Pullndelphin. 


for handsome illustrated stand. 
ate Eres Books & Bibles 
low in gin ieee selling needed everywhere Liberal terms. 


Ge., 66 N. Fourth St.. Philadelphia, Pa 


HISTORY .oF, WOMAN’S CRUSADE. 


By Mrs. Wittenmyer. Octavo, 800 pages. $2.50. 
“Rivals Unele Tom's Cabin in many resp’ 
— Philada. Christian Woman. Agents Wamted. 
JAS. H. EARLE, 175 Washington Street, Boston. 


AGENTS WANTED & tre best wank Knit. 


Es Min TEDL. and TOE compl te, in 3 
le 
minutes It knit a great variety of fancy- 
yore for base | oe . Psy Di yoo Send 
‘or circular and terms to the Twom nitti 
Machine Co., 163 Tremont Street, isston, Mass. “ta 


R,! 










































pi 8, 18 


cents ; these rates which are much below cost, are only for NEW trial-orders. Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





NOW READY! 


THE CHAPEL HYMNAL : 


WITH TUNES. 
By 8S. LASAR. 


THE CHAPEL HYMNAL is a new collection 
of hymns and tunes for use in Sunday-schools, 
Seminaries, Colleges and other religious assem- 
blies, The Chapel Hymnal contains 225 HYMNS 
with appropriate TUNES, beautifully electro- 

ped typed, well printed on good psper and strongly 
boun 


Price, $40 per hundred copies. 
or copy, by mail, postpaid, 50 cents. 
B® Specimen on ae sent free on application. 


BIGLOW 8 & MAIN, 


81 == Street, 76 a Ninth Street, 
New York. 


FIVE MUSIC BOOKS, 


@f avery superior character, for use dur- 
ing the ensuing Fall and Winter. 





FOR 
The Peerless. SINGING SCHOOLS, 
Price, 75 cts) A new, fresh, and every way desira- 
le book, with abundant material for the instruction 


of sin; classes, and for social singing. By W. O. 

sangre oe 7 

So Bells FOB COMMON SCHOOLS. 
° Price, 50 cents, 

ear’s trial, withaniversal a) opusevel, ina 


Has a year 
aa ot “ne 8. Large variety of wide-awake 
songs. By L. O. Emerson. 


Light | “and Life. sunpat¥-scnooxs. 


(Price, 35 wy hy Great success has attended this ex- 
ceptionally fine collection, which has been before 
the public but a few months. Enthusastic com- 


me ions wherever used. By R. M. MeIntosh. 
The Choral Choir. ESB Gnoes.s 


Price, $1.00.) It is the companion ook to THE 
EERLESS, is larger. and has a much greater num- 
ber of pieces for choirs. The singing ciass course is 
the same as that in the smaller book. By W. O. 


Perkins. 
" 
The Welcome Chorus. s2% Bien 
ice, B.S. $1.00.) This book, although of rooemt, issue, 


regarded as a standard book for use 
in the bigher schools. By W.S. Tilden. 


any book mailed, post-free, for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


Cc. H. DITSON & OO., 843 Broadway, New York. 


The Latest Sunday School Song Book: 


OUR GLAD 
HOSANNA: 


collection has been pronounced by the highest 
authorities and ablest critics, to bea marked improve- 
ment on the many books heretofore offered. 

Tl contaius 192 pages, :andsomely printed. 

It combines #99 hymns with music, amo which 
will be fownd some ef the choicest standards. The 
tunes are 'resh, attractive, and impressive, and the 
— ds purely devotions! and De per @. ‘vbis — 

ogvantege im prayer and praise m 
ings. A thorouy ae oe — of this peck is wellenen 


Price per 100 Sealine ten board covers, $08. 
Single copy in paper eevers, by mail, 25 cents. 
Specimen pages sent to p any address en zpplication. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Niath Street,| $1 Randolph Street 


NEW YORK. GHIGAGO. 
jj eee 
me Bl TaTLon } ‘BOS. & OO. Oleveland. 0. 











Use A 


Binder. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of The Sunday School Times in good 


condition, and have them at hand for reference, should use a binder. 


We can |° 


vend by mail, postage paid, a strong, plain binder, for $1.00, or a handsome one, 
»1f leather. for $1.50. These binders have peen made expressly for The Sun- 


iny School Times, and are of the best manufacture. The 
in the binder week by week, thus keeping the file complete. 


papers can be placed 
Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, hwereweraa » Chestnut St., vs rrr ana 








The Bible and its Study 


PROMPTINGS AND HELPS TO AN INTELLI- 
GENT USE OF THE BIBLE. 








The general interest in the series of articles on the 
Bible and its study. contributed by eminent European 
and American writers to the issue of The Sunday 
School Times tor December 13, 1879, led to their reissue 
in a form convenient for handy use, and yet neat 
enough for permanent preservation. All the articles 
having a bearing upon the general theme of the best 
methods of using the Bible itself and the various 
helps to its right understanding, have been collected 
ander the title of Tie Bible and its Study, and are 
published in a 96 page pamphlet. 





Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price, 
Single copy, 20 cents, Five or more copies, 15 
cents each. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Straet, Philadelphia. Pa 


SYMBOL GIFTS 








For Lessons Prepared by 1882 


Mrs. as Fr. PRP Orafis, 
Send 10e. tor Sample Set with circular etc, 
HARRY "ANGEL 854 Fourth Ave.. New York City, 





HE BLACK VALLEY RAILROAD OB- 
JECT LESSON PAINTINGS for S. 5. Tem- 
rance Concertsor Lectures. “A masterly ¢ —-T 
the eye of the evils 4 strong drink.’ 
Goodell, D.D., St. Louis. ~~ ei or 0 tone. Wiiview 
- HANES, Boston. 


THE ALBUM WRITER'S FRIEND, 


Containing 300 Choice aoe of i and ae ee for 
writingin Aut ph Albums. 

15 ome} eri n cloth, oma tampetaken. 3 
dress J OGILVIE & CO., 31 Rose st., New York. 


wt Buy HOVER’s } MANUSCRIPT PAPER. 


SAVE YOUR EYESIGHT. __ 
HAVE COMFORT IN WRITING. 
AND A BLACKER MANUSCRIPT AT ONCE. 
8. LL. LIPMAN, Si &. 4th St., —— 


EDUCATIONAL. 











(\OLDEN HILL SEMINARY for Young La- 
dies, Bridgeport, Cone. For circa ess 
the the Principal, MIss EMILY N N. 


West Chestnut Street Institute. 


Home School for Young Ladies. Tenth year begins 
Sept. 19, 1882, at 4035 Ohestnut Street, West Phila. 
eee: MRS. a a. BOGA. RDUS, Princtpal. 


WEST JERSEY ACADEMY. 
Colleges tor Busi eas Boge shoroegpiz, pt pre; oe for 


tember 
Address, UC. ALLEN, A. "(Lona Uniy. 
eS Principal, Bridgeton, N. J. 


Natienal Sehoo!l of 

Erocerres of ORATORY. 
ETEEN teachers and Lecturers, specialists in 
ptt departments. Thorongh and Systematic cul- 
ture in Voiee, Rmuuneiation, and ag their 
application te Cenrversation, Read Recitation and 
@ratery. Chartered 1875. ‘Grants  fipleenan Fall 
Term opens @ctober 2. Sond = ome and 
prospectus to 








J. H. Be EL, Reena 
1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


M8 . 8. GIBSON’S ®chool for Young Ladies, 
1519 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Ais ro-cuen. for the 
Fall | Session Sept. 2i. Home pupils limited. 


CLASSICAL INSTITUTE, 
247 S. Thirteenth St, 
Re-opened Sept. 18th. J. W. FALKES, D.D., Principal. 


Gannett Institute Ps Xone tate 














The 2th year will reulat nop to lige 27, 1882. 
For ie and aa ¥, apply = v Gxo.G an- 
NETT, A.M., » Mass. 





heaton me Sem OOE - “Seaveny. 
Full course TWO YEARS; shorter co one year. 
The Delsarte system of gesture and a complete course 
of light cone = Term ns Oct. 5. eee 
at 1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass., October 
trom 10 to 12.4. M. For catalogues apply to R. R. 
RAYMOND. Prin. 


ommered. ne ‘Military acter 

CHEST 2ist year opens Septembe: oe: 
— 5 uperior accommodations. Ap 

per i. em eel Chemi 

gineering Courses. 





nferred. "Ciel 
Co THEO. HYATT, President. 


WILSON anneavho, COLLEGE, 
chars nore Mcp 


The nen, taney, Write 
o as & CALDWELL, D.D., President. 


RB. WARBING’S BOARDING SCHOOL, 
The Ae oe pe pal yy AM Military — 
tute. ~A aoe for usiness or Coll 

B. J. Lossing, the bh rian, writes: “ For 

fore our son was sean nts 
and pupils the value of your training of the young. 
Were he to weeny studies in school any longer, we 
should feel that to have him under your instruction 
would be areal blessing to him.” Send for circular 
with references, Terms, $400. 











MISS E. ELIZABETH DANA’S 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH BOARDING SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG p ADEE Morristown, N. J., ie Compene 
Sept. 20th. En ed school-rooms ons f 


Eraneend oartcast "Sent at toate Res 


in every departm 
and n, $460 en: pty For circulars 


Princiral. 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE | 


For Young Ladies, 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Has accomplished instructors, ample cabinets. 
neery way superior facilities, in a tocation of un- 
rivaled beauty. Addregs 
Bev. ©. V. SPEAR, the Principal. 


Blair Presbyterial Acaslemy 


Will reopen on poder. Sa tember 6 
repared by aS and oroush instruction for =a 
ege or for Business. Advaasced studies for Young 
les—Masic, French, German. The situation is 
healthy and beautiful; the home comfortable; the 
char; — es eS a ial ge for ministers and 


EDUCATION S22 





Gramenowe. New 


for both sexes, at Oberlin 
Coens.) Oberlin.o 0. Class- 
‘Academy 





and 
¥ College studies ts 
po "Srerms one D Ten. a e pri Cal 


oem aiaiiaar o¥ Mosro, ot ee, 
vin feory, co. 

strectors in ¥oice Cul Ty Somes tee 

or 


Instrumente ,etc, Class 
ORs se oe OBERLIN 
Prov. F. B. RICE, Director, 


AGENTS WANTED for the ILLUSTRATED 


Young People’s Bible History. 


A connected ag te) from Gen. to Rev. Nosim 
work publishea 000 already soid. Agents taxe 
100 orders to 1,000 inbabitente Every parent and 
A, i teacher wantsit, We give extra terms and 


THE HENRY BILL “PUBLISHING CO., Norwich, Conn. 
AGENTS! 





wt GENES: : 






AGENTS: 
Whine nah 


THIR' RTY .THREF 


OUR WILD INDIANS 


ay Sverbiy it sos. 5 rors phe ng “) 
GEN. SHERMAN. 


at class ans 
Lf bon work oatecis all otnere 18 to Teand i the 
ever puDits Agents ave: Oto Ags 
ea Tth thou La ces. First class AG GENTS W 
ert 


tory and Extra xtra Terms given. Send for 
0 A. D. WORTHINGTON & ©0., “Flartford. Conn. 
eeanti Ts a 
ULIA McNAIR WRIGHT'S ste 





~~ Mlevating: 





“Practical Life 


Rev. Theo. 
with it. lt sous to be 


+ Lins Antes 


D., says: “Jam quite 

every 

bateg) nee muse," “Central tpt 
es Aa says: “/ts lessons 

a be taught i one onvorees i every ad 


gore sre colcred plates. oy By low. — cr 


ENTS pare EVERYWHERE. Send for rticulars to 
5.6. NcCTRDY & COn Philadelvhia, Pa. 


Men and Women are Wanted 
as AGENTS for our new and fast-selling edition of the 


JAMIESON, FAUSSET, and BROWN’S, 
MMENTARY, 








BIBLE CO 
4 vols., nearly 4000 M and 5 Tueretion. In 
o—_ wi hal halt morocco, Boe #10 per Sent, express 
Best ¢ tora and exclusive 
“eer and t employ- 


ae yt 


ME B. NAMES & 


AGENTS WANTED p 


TREAS 


. HrLispatE, Micr. 


SEL 
V. CH NE 


Vor SONG 


For the HOME CIRCLE. Arich volume of 300 
best loved Gems chosen from the whole realm met Mu- 
sic. Usual cost, 887! Here, only $2.50. No book 
like it. Wo Competition ! ! Saleis immense! Eminent 
citizens say: “A treasury of et marvel af every home.’ — 





O.H. Tiffany, D.D. “A perfect marve excellence and 
cheapness.”’—G.A.Peltz,D.D. “Full of + pews gems,” 
¥ L. Rebbins »D D. Three million homes want it, hence 


it is ere aad 9 har 1ce to — money, Sample pages, 
+ t s HITRRARE BROS.. Phila, ¢ 


5 ~ DIAMOND 
DYES. 


* The Bast Dyes Ever Mane. 


>. we 
nae a TA 
“igs mgt asta es 
Durable. Each 













or send us 10 cents and any color wanted 
sent post colored samples and a set of 


ee Bg A oe Oe ON b 00. B vt. 


LOWEST prices ever — 
on Breech Loade 
Rifles. & Ihevolvess. 
OUR $15 SHOT-GUN 
at grealy reduced price. 
Send stamp tor our New 
Titus. Catalogue, 182 83. 
lL, &8ON, 288 Main St.. Cr~crnwartt, 


0. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE eunoay SCHOOL TIMES. Published 
weekly at the following rates, which include postage. 
From 1 $2.00 each, 




















made atany time toa club, at the 
same rate at ry the club, as frst formed, would 
Suthorised to subscribe anew. Such additional sub- 


™pubecribers petting | to have the direction of a paper 
changed should reful to pame not only the 


office to which aa y wish i sent, but also the on 
which it has been a sent. ll addresses should Schade 
both ——— and state. 


Any pe writing to renew either a single or club 
bscription, tn connection with which bis name has 
been known to the publishes will please 
give the name of the person to whom the paper or 
papers have heretofore been sent, 
ubscribers wishing to introduce The Times to their 
friends, can have specimen copies sent free trom this 
office to any address. 


pat ery Sunday th yap LEAP. A separate leaf 











100 copies, on $ .60 
one a 7.20 
Pan than 100 copies at same rate. Orders not taken 
for leas than one calendar month, 





THE SCHOLARS’ 
ns tor three mont 


Too copie, oney TETS).....-0- ercecees! $25.00 
Single popy weve year (four quarters)... 25 
100 copies, hree months tone quarter). 
Under 10 copies, three months each............... 07 


THE 6 evgerna" LEAF. A separate leaf for each 


UARTERLY. Contains the 
with ore map, beautiful 








on writing per, and requiring 
written answers to questions on the lesson. 
4 coples, one WAGE occcsccvecccecsce 800. 


Hho One wene ee enen 


year $9.60 
Leas than 100 copies at same rate. Orders not taken 
for leas than one calendar month, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
gure, Header Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row. 
py CG, ‘will ® cena The American Sunday School 
Britain, for te Shitty gg -y : atl'be 
rten e w 
sold by ‘all the princi eel dawodeniers, price re 
as will also The Scholars’ Quarterly, price tourpence. 


ADVERTISING RATES, 

The untrorm rate for ordinary advertisements is 25 
cents per agat« live (/A lines to an inch), each inser- 
» Whether for one ane or more: excepting for the 
months of N« \omnhen and December rie ug these 
— there be! ing & a anne oun eee ry yy meet 
with a pressure o onver ns maker r its columns, 
the rate pt be 40 ce Pg line, Advertise 


ee inning early’ to but running 

pte wil be cha ged at 

the <= rate for the nine issues for those months. 

The rat r Rad ee Notices wel be fit type, leaded 
in the B ‘Bu ness De —_ w ~§ r count 

ine for each otices (solid 

SOcents per line Stor ¢ cook ioe od atany season 

wt eS Su.scriptions or Advertisements 


JOHN Dz. WATTLES, Publisher, 
72 Chestnut St St., Philadelphia. 
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“MORGAN & HEADLY, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Diamonds 


N. W. cor. Tenth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, 
(ESTABLISHED 1848,) 


tae seas 





to inspection. 
G@ooDs SENT FOR SELECTION ON RECHIPT OF 
_BEFERENOK. 
FANCY ‘wor! tad Pattornn to arta noms 


k, Kensington Nmbroidery, directions tor makin 
conabean kinds ot Orochet and Knitted Work patterns 
Basket, Tidy, Mat, Oak Lace, 
Cner.ele. Telis how to make Sowh Kensington, 
. Persian, 7 Tent, Star, Satin and Feather Stitches, 
ete. ete, "Price, 36c., or 12 three-cent stamps; 4 Books, $1. 
WORSTED CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS, 
BOOK of 100 Patterns for Worsted Work,etc. Bor- 
ders, Corners, Flowers, ssh Animals, Pansies 


~~ Pom Deer, a , Destane,8 A bets, 
aaa iesue. Brec't esi 

10 ote. apie at Offer vd 

GALLS, Lynn, se 8. 


SUPERIORITY 
THE SIMPLEST & ee Sewee 





OVED | 
INE ISTHE | 


Perfect in every particular. 200,000 soid yearly. 
NEW HOME SEWING MAGHINE co., 

30 Union Square, N. Y. 

» Tus, Orange, Mass., or Atlanta, Ga. 


MEDINA’S 
LISBON WAVE. 



















» 86, 88, eno 12, at 
ae cx t $10, $12, and 
Best French Hair 
Switches, 
23 in. 2 ow for 
2. “ ‘ion itd 
Z. “ 
» te fi Ta 
third less than can +4 
bought of any house 
in the country. 
Teer les’ and Gents’ Wigs at Redaced Prices. 


forwarded on “a ar to 
any Mae ann in the Uni for ekroular, 





LESSON LEAVES. 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF furnishes each Sunday’s lesson on a separate sheet by 
itself. with questions, notes, home readings, marginal references, etc. The leaves for each 
month are sent by mail inample time fordistribution. The price is $7.20 per hundred copies a 
year, or 60 cents a month, and the same proportionate rate for larger or smaller quantities, Con- 
sidering the amount of paper and printing furnished, and the care given to its preparation, this 
is the cheapest Lesson Leaf in use, 

THE QUESTION LEAF is meeting a want long felt by superintendents and teachers, who 
have desired to increase lesson study at home. The questions are printed on writing paper (a 
separate leaf for each Sunday), and require written answers from the scholars, It does not take 
the place of other lesson helps, but is a valuable supplement to them. The leaf has been used 
for several months by some of the best Sunday-schools of the country, and is sure to come into 
general use as soon as teachers learn its value. 


Here is what a few superintendents say of it: 
George A. Bell, uperthtendont of the Central Cong. 8. &. (Rev. Dr. Scudder’ 8). 
“Some weeks ago there was a discussion in a meeting of Sunday-school — ta in ons , on the 
estion, ' How can we increase the reading or study of the lessons in the homes of the scholars vas the 
almost universal testimony that the lessons were no! — =: not often even read betore the bession of the 
school commenced. An ideA thrown cut at the meeting de nto this experimental plan. A ‘ Quection 
Leaf’ arrang: th some simple seatiom, ~ ona A mee ow of an answer being written in after each 
question. One or two of the questions ca Kea for re outside of the immediate lesson, the references being 
given, thus necessitati ils tie opening of the Bible itself to get the answers. The replies were required to some 
written with ink, and this the scholar would have to do at home. Each ‘Question Leaf’ ended with the 
tion: ‘ Have you read this lesson at home?’ and each leaf was required to be signed by the scholar. The 
experiment was tried b ht or nine of our active schools, and the result was so satistactory —, it has been 
resolved to continue It for the remaining peng on ot the quarter, including the Quarterly > ana 
From D W. Mc Wilttams, Superintendent of the Lafayette Avenue Presb. 8. 8. (Rev. Dr. Ouyler’ 
“The plas works weil, 1am pleased wits what I see of its resuits in our school, toe father, too, of 
tour 8unday-school scholars, I am gratified with what the’ Question Papers lead to at home.” 
the Rev. A, F. Schauffler, Pastor of Olivet Mission, New York. 
eek some of our classes results have been secured by this method which have been reached in no other 
. Scholars who never looked at the lessou have been all: red to study. 2. Parents have been led to 
help ‘ms me om its lessons. On rl whole I teel the robwchign is yood. 





From H. B. White, Superintendent of ppnen Cotes, Brookiyn, N. Y. 
“We ti uged the Question Pa urin — — with very satisfactory results They have induced 
more lesson study at home zs the sc olere. an xelted an nterest in the lessons among many 0: sho parents. 
I often hear now Of the paren ts sitting down with | their children to help study out the answers, that the right 
answers may be written. 

Price, 80 cents per hundred a month, and the same proportionate rate for larger or smaller 
quantities, Orders not taken for less than a full calendar month, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


“=== WASHER 


We will guarantee the ** LOVELL*®? WASHER Ee do poner 

work and do it easier and in less time than any other 

in the world. W: gern five years, pe if it don’t —s the 
clothes clean, without rubbing, we will refund the money. 


ACENTS WANTED Weexk snow 


WeCAN SHOW 
PROOF that Agents are making from $75 to $150 per 
.. month. Farmers make $200 to $500 during the winter. La- 

= dics have great success selling this Washer.” Retail priceonly 
* $5. Sample to those’ = cy $2. Also the Cele. 
brated KEYSTONE W. RS at manufacturers’ 
lowest price. We Invite 4 the strictest cote > nag Send 
your address on a postal card for further parti 


LOVELL WASHER C0., E ERIE, PA. 


“THE UNITED STATES MAIL 
aa STORE wissen 























It is manifest that from GOOD SEEDS 
ONLY can Good Vegetables be obtained 
The character of LANDRETH’S SEEDS 

has been substantiated beyond all question. 
They are the STANDARD for Quality. Over 
1500 acres in Garden Seed Crops under our own 


Founded 1784" . cultivation. Ask your Storekeeper for aes 3 Oo erage sealed 
wkages, or dro ‘wor us A stal card for prices and Catalo 
DAVID LA H & SONS, 21 and 23, Sixth Street, Philadelphia, 





BALL'S HEALTH PRESERVING; THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
Is made Pertectly Adjustable 
to any form by a new and novel 
arrangement in construction, 

and is the most COMFORT A. pete y way J a he A ap pectels  pre= 

: iouse Culture an nter Bloom. 

pe gd PERFECT FIT- | Delivered safely by mail, postpaid.arall postoffices 

corset known, 5 splendid varieties, r choice, all labeled, for $1; 

Is Appmved by the Best iss for $2; 19 for $3; 26 for $4;°35 for $5; 75 for 

hysicians, 810; $100 for si3. We CIVE a Handsome 


For sale by all leading dealers. 
X _y PRICE BY MALL, $1 50 Present of Choles TF BEW GUIDE, ones 


¢ Lady Agents wanted. Treatise on ee, oe BEN, Pee, ° ene all 

Wa RN ysis oR f Manufactured by a DINCEE oH CONARD co. is 
AR mr rowers, Grove, Cheste iter Co, 

MONEY REFUNDED Ox AEN? NKPO Rectangular & Gavzare Bax 








\ . urns, Cheapest and Best. 
» WARNER BROTHERS y = one indie tatunes 
y shoays. reliable. Six sizes of 
RALINE CORSETS. =) Festa 
of the Lever Butter Worker 
t superiority made. 
once Cor ine over horn or 
whalebone uced 
us to use it in all our 
leading Corsets. —— - é at where we have 
$10 REWARD BO fen OS RIS 


will be paid forany Se 
set in which the 
line breaks with six 
months qutinery wear. 

Price A mail, W. B. 
Ccoutill), ¥2.50; Abdomi 

nal, $2.00 ; Health or 
Nuarsi $1.50; Coraline 
or Flexible e Hip, § 1.25 ; 
Misses’, $1.00. 

For sale by leading 
merchan 

Bew cea “ot worthless 
imitations boned with 
cord. 


WARNER RBRO’S.. 372 Broadway. N. ¥- 4 


MAKE HENS LAY, 


en and Cheiolst, now 
tra’ a this avenenyt Says t al most of the Horse 
and Cattle Powders here are worthless trash. Hesays 
that Sheridan’s 


Ft. Reali a 





BEST yest 


wvo GRAZING LANDS ane rouro on 
wwe NOrthern Pacific R.R. 


in MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ann MONTANA, 


BIG CROP AGAIN IN (88! 


Low Prices ; LONG Time: REBATE FOR IMPROVE- 
MENT; REDUCED FARE AND FREIGHT TO SETTLERS. 
FOR FULL INFORMATION, ADORESS 
HERMANN TROTT, GEN. LAND Aart, 
__MENTION THIS PAPER, _ $rt. - Pau, MINN. 





tately wie and im 

earth will make hone lay —, Sheridaa 
tien Pewders. Dose, one veaspoon to one pint 
food. Sold everywhere, or ‘cent by mall for ht 


I. 8. JOHNSON & ©O.. Roston, Mass, | — 


9 IMPROVED ROOT BE ng ‘hinds im making mqwry con- 
DIRES 25c. Package makes 5 gallons of ER In A orm oe . 


(| 
| 
i} 




















akee advertised in this 
Rong erist, or sen br mal for He’ | will blige the publisher, as well as the advertioer, 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa stating that you saw the adverti: ement in The 
GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. Suoday Bhool Toman 





| Spent broken clouds the rain 








WORTH REPEATING 


THE ANGEL OF THE 
RAINBOW 


[John Greenleaf Whittier, in The Atlantic.] 


A cloud, like that the old-time Hebrew saw 
On Carmel prophesying rain, began 
To litt itself o’er wooded Cardigan, 
Growing and blackening. Suddenly, a flaw 


Of chill wind menaced; then a wild blast beat 
Down the long valley’s murmuring pines, 
and woke 
The noon-dream of the sleeping lake, and 
broke 
Its smooth steel mirror at the mountains’ feet. 


Thunderous and vast, a fire-veined darkness 
swept 
Over the rough pine-bearded Asquam range ; 
A wraith of tempest, wonderful and strange, 
From peak to peak the cloudy giant stepped. 


One moment, as if challenging the storm, 
Chocorua’s tall, defiant sentinel 
Looked from his watch-tower ; 

shadow fell, 

And the wild rain-drift blotted out his form. 


then the 


And over all the still unhidden san, 
Weaving its light through slant-blown veils 
of rain, 
Smiled on the trouble, as hopesmiles on pain ; 
And, when the tumult and the strife were done, 


With one foot on the lake and one on land, 
Framing within his crescent’s tinted streak 
A far-off picture of the Melvin peak, 


w’s angel 
spanned, 


MAKING LIFE HARMONIOUS. 
[From The Spectator. | 
It is not necessary to sound the same 


‘notes to produce harmony. The word im- 


plies blending, but it almost forbids repeti- 
tion. Nature is the great teacher. Her 
means and ends are consistent with each 
other. Nature understands too well the 
art of harmony to attempt impossibilities, 
She is always up to the mark, but she does 
not overstep herself. Where the soil will 
not grow lilies and roses, she contents her- 
self with daisies; but left to herself, she 
will always cover man’s mistakes with a 
carefully spun shroud. It is to learn this 
lesson more perfectly, that in later life we 
are drawn away from mankind, to live with 
nature, A faller growth takes place when 
we feel ourselves in unison with all we see, 
and when intercourse with nature restores 
in us the balance that human conflict has 
destroyed. Life in great cities is inimical 
to harmony. The clash of interests is too 
fierce, and those who live much in great 
centres of human effort cannot sustain the 
sense of harmony, unless they come away 
for a time. The form and manner of 
modern society increase the difficulty. 
The multitude of acquaintances, and the 
little time given to each, make intercourse 
necessarily broken and unharmoniour, 
Conversation takes the form of epigram, 
and each sentence must be cast into such 
a form as not necessarily to demand a 
second for ita completion. By degrees, 
our thoughts follow our words and each 
opinion becomes rounded and finished off 
to fit into each question that may arise. 
Nothing can be viewed as a whole,—we 
are too near to its details. So near are we 
in great cities, that it is almost impossible 
not to take each detail for the whole. 
Then arises irritation, from the sense of 
the unfitness of each separate opinion ex- 
pressed to bear the structure of our whole 
line of thought. We have uttered an epi- 
gram, but we have not stated our judgment 
as it really is. To do that requires time 
and opportunity, which society, neglectful 
of the individual, in its care for the whole, 
cannot afford to any one of its members, 
The utterance, unfathered and without off- 
spring, must stand or fall by itself, while 
we may be thankful if we are not through 
it labelled, and placed in a pigeon-hole to 
which we are as foreign as a dove to a 
hawk’s nest. Then it is that we fall back 
for consolation upon ourselves as a whole. 
No doubt, that judgment which, in its bare 
statement, sounds so incongruous to what 
we feel, has a root in us somewhere. It 
fits in with something else in our character. 
We have defended the action of the Irish 
tenant to-day through the same line of 
thought which obliges us to sympathize 
with the Irish Jandlord to-morrow. After 
all, if words go for much, they do not stand 
for all. That from which they spring is 
our real selves, and it is that which must 
be made harmonious as a whole, 
Harmony in the lives of different indi- 
viduals must necessarily take a different 
expression. To find out the special chord 
and sound it perfectly, is what gives su- 
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preme interest to human life, It should 
enter equally into the smallest as well as 
the greatest actions. It makes each action 
important in itself, asa note which goes 
to make up the music of the whole. It 
does not preclude versatility, for a versatile 
character may, like a Tarantala dance in 
music, be harmonious to itself. The sense 
of harmony restores the proportion be 

tween the ideal and the practical, it tests 
one by the other; while in its nature it is 
progressive, and consequently satisfying. 

As there must be no abrupt ending to har- 

monious sound, so chance and caprice 
must as far as possible be banished from 
our lives. Harmony adds a dignity to 
what would otherwise be mere struggling 
against adverse circumstances. As life 
goes on, the force must be gradually gath- 
ered in, "and concentrated upon some main 
thread. We must cease to be children 
playing with our materials, we must use 
them to build up the houses in which we 
are to dwell. To be grown up, means that 
we have come to enjoy the grown-up tastes 
of order, balance, and proportion. We 
have come to recognize our gift of jude- 
ment, but at the same time we realize that 
to foster or suppress the germs he already 
possesses is in the power of man alone. If 
the horizon is narrower than in early life, 
it is also clearer. The mists of morning 
are dispersed, and it may be that the 
mountains that bar our way are discovered 
at our very feet. Butif it is not given to 
us to ascend their heights, it is given to us 
to dwell in the valleys that run up into the 
heart of those great hills. We can rever- 
ence those who scale their rocky sides, but 
we can also rejoice in our own small piece 
of God’s heritage. It is possible to make 
that so fair and perfect, by making our 
lives harmonious in quiet accord with our 
circumstances, that those who come across 
us will be soothed and refreshed by the 
sense of that harmony of which we our- 
selves, perhaps, are only dimly conscious. 












Sound Poctrive tor the Sick. It would be as 
wise to attempt to reguiate a chronometer with a 
pickaxe and sledge-bammer, as it is to assail the 
obstructe? and constipated bowels with abrading pur- 
gatives That genial and healthful laxative, Tar- 
BANT'S APERIENT, which relieves and toves the 
alimentary Canal at the same time, is the safest and 
surest means of superinducing a regular habit of body, 
in cases of chronic constipation. 


SOLD RY ALL DRUGGISTS. 








BRIGHT AS WHEN NEW! 





Renders Silver, Nickel and Silver Plated 
Ware, Plates on Stoves, Piate Glass. Sodan 
Fountains, Show Cases, etc., ete glistening 
as when fresh from the store. Saves time, 
preserves the surface, and contains no cor- 
rosive or gritty substance. 


Buy no Imitations! Demand the Genuine ! 


BARLOW’S 
| INDIGO BLUE! 





@ | Tax Fairy Wasa Bue. 
For Sale by Grocers. | 

D.8. WILTBERGER, Prop.,! 

233 N. Second St., Phila., Pa.) 














WERE WirourCuarce 











Samples of Knitting 5 abo hen h 
Rules and Desi 8 4 Setining Sil Stockings, 
Money Purses, Babies’ Caps, Laces, ete., will wailed to 
any address on receipt of 6 cts. in postage stamps or a 


ae a ‘0 
HE BRAINERD £,, ARMSTRONG Coy Y. 





Established 1853. 
KEYSTONE SLATE AND SOAPSTONE WORK 


SURE MANTELS 





Of the latest and most beautiful designs, and all other Slate and 

Oe eh nans of mate to codes, J a 

4 .« Mamafneturers. (Office and Baiesroom : 1910 Ridge 

Avenue. "Send ee jth 131) and 1918 8 s Garden 8t,, Philad’a 
arated | Cataloges smd and Price-List. 


PAYSON S Beers 


Years. Superior 
and very popular tor preene Ey ~ 2. on linen. Rec 4 
Content? ledal & Diploma. Sold everywhere. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNERS, 


Made ot Merino and Silk, New and Beautiful Designs, 
from $1. 10.00. 





CLA 
133 Norts THrrp Street, Par 
Send for illustrated price-list. 











How to Introduce 
The Sunday School Times to Friends. 


FILL THIS OUT AND MAIL IT. 








JoHN D. WatTTLzs, 725 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


A reader of The Sunday School Time would like to have the person named below receive 


the paper for thyee pie on trial, pr encloses herein 50 cents to pay for the same, i 
to your offer. 


Post ogee gle oe 42 oebiccce Ophea ‘ 
>) pl 

County. & RK oe > Gee Wf 

State 2... 502. ceeviiins laa 





“A MODEL SUPERINTE NDEN rec 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, b 
H. CLAY TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times. Price, bound in cloth, wit 
fine steel portrait, $1 00. 


‘“‘A pastor, superintendent, or teacher can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 
“A Model Superintendent. » Tt Shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did 
it. The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it 


From The New York Tribu: From 7 he Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 


* His methods of working, bw gh 7 Me original and “ 
effective, are minutely Ba ar) We hardly know of @ volume which so pleasantly 


* | and sv thoroughly introduces a novice to the methods 
Sforald bernie Soles Cate | ater na vt esr by tar anid 
applied to the cause of religious instruction.” caine Qenme Wish Wane r. Haven was liberally 
PN inet cnlontie book, ie lete in just such | From The Evenin 
most valuable is rep! ust su m 

suggestions as the Sunday-school worker needs. It is The volume might with g me oe ca propriety be made a 
plain, practical, and abounds in good common sense— | hand-book by all Sunday-schoo rs and superin- 
&@ most valuable se ea in teaching the young.” | t@Macnis. iu ract taere w nu poraee su any condition 
From The New York O | ee life, or any commamty shocouid not tind precepts 

“The was indeed « medel superintendent. and thie eT eea ns 
book tells how he became such: it exhibits bis met hods etfective toiler in an cxcaisent aud y ca 
and gives, besides, the precise ferms and exercises | use.” 
which he used. Kdited so ably and intelligently, and | From The Harvfora Low 











essing io tank such valonnle characteristics, the | cin yd ay ns ~' caremuily” bare omen Ps species, Ses. 
volume will be widely use ngages ‘ 
From The Westminster Teacher (Presbyterian). = tne airention » ja preties! A hey ae 

“ We know not where there is a volume better worth | i= Sis b 8 lixely rom its manner and su oe to se 
senting by the superintendents of our Sabbath schools. | pend the wide perusal it deserves.” 

A didactic statement of what a superintendent | 

ought to be is well, but the exhibition of the true | #rom The Congregationalist, Boston. 
superintendent in his iife is better.... Others than| “ihe book t to be in Sabbath-schoo! 
superiatendents will be helped by ‘this book. We | Seuaty while, if some means could be devised by 
= prow day to all of our readers as one worth owning | h deacons.and other pro rominent enin genera! 
and studying.’ e 


pene y mt ay bon ey it, effect could not lot be- 

From John E. Searles, Jr., tate chairman of the execu- | ng especially happy and favorable to all good. 
tive committee of the ‘International Sunday-school Con- | Brom The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia, 

vente “Mr. Haven wasa man of activity and power } 


‘This book should be in the library of eve y Sun- | many relations, but he is especially presented in hie 
dav-school. and in the hands of every Sunday-school | post superintendent. This view makes his biog 
worker in the land, The single chapter on ‘A Coan- | raph a value to all as ring Bunday-echoo! LJ | 
try Sunday-school,” is worth many times the price of | and {indeed to all Christ 

the book to every ‘superintendent and teacher who is ae ee 


laboring in such a field, while every worker in‘ A | #rom Our ( United Brethren 
City Sunday-school’ will also be practically heiped “Itis nota apeculative disquisition on what a Suv 
day-school mapernentens ought to be, but the stor) 


by the chapter on that topic. 
| ot whatan earnest, devoted superintendent actuali 
e oes of 


OCThi te ware pornos, the suet ee =e all i was. It is written in a compact but warm style. and! 


Ho in every with valuable suggestion to supea 
4 nM ng to Sunday-school work for t the i tesdones Tt toe Socnern” 


Mailed on receipt of of $1.00. — Ar som Dz. WATTLES, ‘Philadelphia, Pa. 


“PROVIDENT 
LIFE ano TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated Third Mo. 22, 1885. 
Exceedingly low death-rate. Simple, intelligible, untechnicul form of policy. Liberali 
accommodation to policy-holders. Conservative management. Strict business methc ws 
GENTLEMEN OF ADDRESS ANI AND INTELLIGENCE WANTED TOACTAS AGENTS, Apply to the Company. 


.. * & Lecture Rooms Seating CHURCH . FURNITURE 











THE TAYLOR COMBINATION s. s CHATR. 

Send for full description; also of variety of st) Jes of 
latest . SETTERS, CHAIRS, and everythirg for 
general seating, BLACKBOARDS, DUSTLESS CRAYONS, 


BAKER, PRATT, & CO., 
19 Bond St... New York. 518 Arch St., Phila. 





Awarded by the United States Commissioners to 


PAINE'S MANUFACTORY, 


48 Canal and 141 Friend Sts., 
Boston, Mass. 
PRICES: $30, 35, 45, 65, 75, 85, 90, 105, 125 to 


SHAW, APPLIN & CO., PO EA 1... 


Parlor, Church and Lodge Furniture | sctory st the same prices as to Furniture Dealers 


phe and Price List sent by mal 
27 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Greet LIGHT. 
te Mont Powerful. th Se “Bottess, 
Oh 


ARTISTIC > 


~~ eapest 
A FOR SUNDAY- SCHOOLS. for Crarches. Store, a pioture Galler: 


SILK BANNERS 
3 i cc Ltt jes, Theatres, Depots, ete. New and ele- 
J Send to J. & R. LAMB, 
589 Carmin: 


Established 1780. 
Catalogues furnished. 
“ors usnia 5%6¢ ALI9N, 
ying yiding € "ON 






















antdesigns. Send sizeof room. Get 





i 
e Street, New York. werchurehes ome 
FOR HAND BOOK. | I. P. FRINK, 651 Peart Bt... N.Y. 















Our skilled artisans, by costly experiments, are 
eonstantly introducing new styles of Organs with 
aried embellishments and improvements. The old: 
established and popular“ ESTEY” is ever new and 
_ reasingly esteemed. Illustrated Catalogues sent 

J. ESTEY & CO., Brattlebero, Vr. 


Church Organs. 


HUTCHINGS, PLAISTED, & CO., 
Cor. of mere - an 4 North Grove Sts., 
m, 

Builders of the in the “New Onp SovuTHx” 
CuuRcH, Boston, Cxrist CouRncH, Baltimore, Sr. 
PETER'S, Philadelphia, ALL SAINTS’, Worcester, 
Mass., FAIRBANKS’ MEMORIAL CHURCH, St. Johns 

burg, :Vt..and many others, Send for circulars. 


HOOK & HASTINCS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
| np of the Grand sees in in iremont Temple 
oston ; Plymouth Chare lyn; Music Hall, 
Giecnnati Church of the izoly ¢ Communion, Phila-. 
delphia; and of nearly 1,100 


CHURCH ORGANS 


for every of the epiry, We invite attention to 
our new styles of P. ORGANS, at from $500 to 
$1000, and upwards. 


MUBI MMITTEERS, ORG. 
are invited to apply to us direct for all information 
with our ESCRI CIRCU- 


ree mnected PTIV 
ARS and specifications furnished on appiteation. 
cecond-band Organs for sale at low vo 


GEO. H. RYDER & CO., 


BUILDERS OF 


CHURCH ORCANS 
Ot Superior Quality and at All Prices. 
eee tor EXORULENOR established. Send or 


ROKR Washington Street, Raston,. 
AUTOMATIU CAGINE'T. Finys any ‘Tune. 


ORGANS. $5. 


Harb:ach Organiaa Co., 8 


A FREE SAMPLE 
Loh WJ Yi 
OF THE 
COLORED LIESIGNS 
ILLUSTRATING TH: INTERNAT] ONA\ 
SERIES S.S.LESSONS 
























GIVEN TO ANY SUNDAY SCHOOL 


SUPT. SENDING US HIS NAME 

AND ADDRESS AND NAME OF 
S109 1010) 8 

PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH 


PRPIV/DENCE 


CONCERT EXERCISES. 


The following Scriptural Concert Exercises, 





| having first appeared in The Sunday School 


Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may 
desire to use them : 

WHY AMI NOT A CHRISTIAN ? 

A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 

BIBLE SACRIFICES. 

BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING, 
CONSECRATION, 

FAITH. 

TRUST. 

HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 
PRAISE GOD. 

SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 

THE BEATITUDES, 

THE CREATION. 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD 
THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 

THE WAY’OF LIFE. 

THE WONDERFUL. 


THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE 
(Easter Service). 


extra charge for postage. 
each. Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut &t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Samples, 5 cents 








Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No 
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The New Terms to Clubs. 


GOOD NEWS TO CLUBS.—Hereatter, when requested to do so, we shall send the 


kages as heretofore. This will relieve the person who gets up a club of 
of distributing them. It is intended that the papers for a club shall all go to one post-office 


instead of in pac 
matter one 


pers for a club to the separate individual addresses of its members, 
e task of taking the papers from the 
;—twhen, however, a portion 
fice, and others of the SAME scrOOL get theirs from another post-office, the papers will be sent to 


post-office each week, and 
the teachers of a school get their mail 
two or more offices, if desired. The 


su ption rates are as follows :—From one to four copies, $2.00 each; from five to nine copies, $1.50 each ; from ten to nineteen copies, $1.25 each ; twenty 
copies or over, $1.00 each. To the person who succeeds in forming, at these regular club rates, a club of either grade, we will send one additional copy free. 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS—A New Plan.—To put the 


ibility of forming large clubs, we now 
ive to such schools the benefit of the ve 


few teachers, are shut out from the 


ow rate of one dollar per copy a year. 


and therefore need but one paper, such teachers may be counted as ONE in making up the number for a club. 


If a school is kept open during only a 
instance, a school has but five teachers, it will cost only $1.25 to suppl 


y 


rtion of the year, the ig “ue can be ordered for three months or more at the same 


per within the reach of the smaller schools, which, on account of having but 
opt a plan which we believe will meet the approval of all subscribers, as it will 
lowest rate. According to the regular terms, a club of twenty subscribers or over is 


¢ new plan, however, provides that when the entire force of teachers in any school ts 
to such school shall be $1.00 per copy, on condition that 


copies ordered in the club is not leas than the full number of teachers in the school. 


uired, in order to secure the 
than twenty, the club rate 


the order for the papers be accompanied by a statement from the superintendent that the number of 
When two or more of the teachers of any school belong to the same family, 


\ rate. If, for 


proportionate 
em all with The Sunday School Times every week for three months,—or only $2.50 


for six months, Surely no teacher will wish to do without the help that this paper gives, when it can be had at so small a cost. 


SPECIMEN COPIES FREE.—To help in the forming of clubs, we make the following offer: Upon the request of the pastor, superintendent, or any 
teacher of a Sunday-school in which The Sunday School Times has not been generally ood, 


we will send, free of charge, as many arg copies of the 
paper as may be needed for the entire force of teachers. This will give the teachers of a school an opportunity to give the paper a tri 
under no obligation to continue taking it. 


, and yet put them 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








SHOPPING BY MAIL. 


Out-of-town people who cannot con- 
veniently travel may have samples sent 
them of Dry Goods and all other goods 
that we sell, if they will write us. No 
charge and no need to order if not 
suited. We make it a business toattend 
to such letters quickly ; and when orders 
come we send the exact article wanted, 
and at exactly same price as other. cus- 
tomers pay when here buying in person. 
When goods are not as ordered we take 
them back. Having trained and re- 
sponsible clerks, who are able to use 
discretion in filling orders, we are en- 
abled to give great satisfaction to the 
many customers WHO LEAVE TIE CHOICE 
to us. With a reputation of twenty 
years at retailing, we cannot afford to 
lose our good name by lack of proper 
service to absent customers. Write 
plainly and describe fully what is 
wanted and about the price desired. 
SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 

Address, 


==" JOHN WANAMAKER, 


Thirteenth and Market and Chestnut, Philadelphia, Pa 


Not Fail 
to send for 
our FALL 
Price- List 
for 1882, 
Frée to any address west 
of Penna. and N. Y. upon 
application, Contains 
descriptions of everything required for 
personal or family use,with over 2,200 
illustrations. We sell ALL goods at 
wholesale prices, in quantities to suit 
the purchaser, Only house in America 
who make this their special business, 


RIONTGOMERY WARD & CO., 


227 wal 220 Wabash Avernuc, Chicage, IL 












If You Wish to Save Money and Room, 
BUY A 


SQUIRES’ 


AUTOMATIC SOFA BED, 


This bed can be all cleaned out and renovated 
as easily as a common bedstead, and mattrass 
used either side up. 


SIDNEY SQUIRES & CO., 


Sole Manufactarers and Proprietors, 
1287 Wachingica Street, 9 vet, oh Street, 
BOsTONn. NE YORK. 


NT 


you re, send for an illustra- 
poate ratalogues Mailed free a BROOK- 
i 559 S71 Fulten 


Street, nw. 


Send for ilbustrated circulars. 


Betore 











AMDT DUYBASG CLOTH 


Make a Note of the Following Points. 








RESS CLOTHS.—Just at this time are a very im- | Wares COATINGS AND SUITINGS for Gen- 
rtantitem to almost every Lf They are very tlemen include the Chain Di nal, Corkscrew. 
fashionable, and certainly the most durabie fabrics | Bird Eye, Fine Ribbed, and New Effecis for Coat and 
that can be worn by a lady or young miss. It is im- | Vest or entire Suit. Trouserings for dress or business 
portant that color, quality, and texture should be just | wear. 

ri me ane - is aang dy oped that as Sr 
@ proper place vy. them. r selec- 
wione cover all the beat Frosch, ¥F nglish, and American () na NGS for Gentlemen and Boys,—For 
es, and one make exclusively our own, which fallor winter. Meltons, Elysians, and other styles. 

no equal for durability of colors and variety of hand- | The New Kerseys are very desirable. 
some shades, 








GIEK PLUSHES.—A brilliant line of colors in dif- 
ferent qualities and widths. 





ear. s suited to their wants. Strong 
fabrics for hard wear. 
EAL-SKIN CLOTHS for coats, ‘costumes, and ‘ 
\) TRIMMINGS. —In these goods, we claim to have ORDUROYS, BEAVERTEENS, AND MOLE 
the largest assortment shown in America, and at the / SKINS.—All the better grades are washed, and 
lowest prices, free from odors. For Engineers, Miners, Gunning 
and Bicycle Suits, and Riding Trousers. 








OR CHILDREN’S COATS AND SACQUE*S.— 
The bright colored cloths, for large and small 
children, exceed in veauty armies we have ever be- 
fore shown. Bright colors will be worn, with hat and 
trim mings to match, 





press 48 widths colors, and qualities. 








UR “SAMPLE” and “ MAIL ORDER” Depart- 
ments afford special facilities to out-of-town cus- 
tomers. Prices wiil be found advantageous. 





G!MONt BILLIARD CLOTHS by the yard or 
piece. 


SNODGRASS, MURRAY, & CO. 


CLOTH HOUSE, 
MARKET AND NINTH STS., PHILADELPHIA. 








$1.000 For Only $250. 


For 10 Days from the Date of this Paper. 








BEATTYW'S SQUARE GRAND PIANO-FORTE, New Style No. 2023- (7%) 
Magnificent Rosewood Case, elecantly finished, Three Strings. Weight, when 4 
boxed, over 1,000 Ibs. Seven one-third (7 1-3) Octaves; Full Agraffe Scale; wood 
Case round corners; beautifully carved legs and lyre; heavy serpentine and tops 
rs all around case; back finishedsame asfront; Beatty’s very latest fulliron frames, bars and extra braces, 
new scale, overstrung Bass, French Grand Action, Fret Desk. Carved Pedal, solid Rosewood Mouldings 
iy Ke xed Hammers,andevery improvment which can tend to epee oe the instrument 
has bec ed, Tt nstrument isa magnificent Piano-Forte. In presenting this instrament to the world at the 
very low price, I do so with an oye to the future, knowing that introduction inany locality willrvsult in making many 
sales. itssetyle mustbeadmired. Other Manufacturers’ Catalogue price, about 


$1000.00. 
My rice in order to have this style more generally introduced, with Stool, Book, S 
Muste pant Cover, boxed and shipped to any address, only { - oA . 297 s 50. 


A. Special Ten Day Offer. 

To any Reader of this Paper who will forward me only $250. by Bank Draft, post office money or- 
der or express prepaid within ten days from the date of this paper, together with this advertise- 
ment, I will box and ship this beautiful Grand Square Pianoforte with cover, stool, book ete. just as 
advertised and sold by me for $297.50, and catalogued by other Manufacturers at about $7 .000, 


~ Sa If the above Piane doos not give you entire satisfaction after one year’s use re- 
turn it at Pa A wk and I ery refund your money with INTEREST AT 
i SIX PER : Piano is fully warranted for 6 years. Try one yourself. ~@s 
Only one can go to each county at this price Order atonce. gg- The Famons Beethoven 27 Stop 
rgans Price now only $125, soon to be advanced to $150. Write for full particulars and Cat 


o 
Address orcall upon DANIEL F. BEATTY, WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 














ors’ SUITINGS for Dress, School, and Every-day } 





Preston KeandGo. 
Bankers. 


100 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO. 


Receive the accounts of Merchants, 
Bankers, and others. 

Discount commercial paper. 

Loan money on approved collaterals. 
Careful attention given to collections. 


WINTER FLOWERS 


FOR 
PARLOR OR GREENHOUSE. 
FOR $1.00 WE WILL SEND FREE BY MAIL. 



















ss “ “ 


“* 20 Assorted Tulip 
= -e Cc 


Ce tt ee 





ae 12 ee rocus, 

“ 7 se R an Hya cinths. 

ee ER by Polyanthua Narcissus, 

Se ies Border Narcissus, 

* * ee fingie. Snowdrops, 

“25 se Dou 

«; 28 Lily of the Valley Pips, 
Or tha Sutire ecliostinn e780 Plants and Bulbs sent 





$8 On receipt of $20.0 ; to which purchaser’s 
siee of one of our three books: Gardening for 
Profit ; rackcal Fioricutture: or rdening Sor 
Pleasure, (value $1.50 each) will be added 


ffer la: snts of Roses and other 
owering P ~ 3-45 quantities for such as re- 
Y riptive ca 




















lan 
ire to stock 


Peter Henderson & Co. 


35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 













LOOK AT THE JAWS. 


So many Braces are now made to imitate the out- 
side appearance of our BarBEeR ImpRovED PATENT 
Bit Bracz, that people are liable to buy what th.y 
do not want if they are not careful to look at the 
Jaws. Our latest improvements have made this 
Brace absolutely perfect, and all who use such tools 
ought to know aboutit. Hereafter, every Bit Brace 
found in any market, with jaws as shown in the 
abovecut, and bearing our name, wil! be made of roll- 
ed steel, highly polished, and heavily Nickel-plated. 
The Head is of Lignumvits, and the Revolving Han- 
dle of Resewood. The Jaws are of forged and tem- 
pered steel, and will adapt themselves to any shape 
tool shagk—round, square, or flat—and hold it with- 
out any fitting. When made with a Ratchet Attach- 
ment it will bore in places where there is not room 
to revolve the Sweep, a slight back and forth motion 
driving the bit in or ont. We formerly used iron 
Jaws, which wore out. A)l such we will now replace 
with Steel, sending them by mail, prepaid, on receipt 
of25cents. They are all one size, and will fit any 
Brace which we ever made. Our Braces are for sale 
by nearly all Hardware Dealers. Those who do not 
have them in stock will furnish them if requested. 
Price, from $1.75 to $3.25 cach. Many Braces are 
sold for less money, but this is the only steel Brace 
in the market, and one of them ia worth six of any 
other kind. We fully guarantee every Brace to be as 
herein stated. Save this notice, a3 it may not ap 
pear again. 


Millers Falls Go., 
74 CHAMBERS ST, NEW YORK 





The Sunday Schoo! Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 


the publisher will refund to subscribers any money that they lose 











